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WORTH KNOWING 


The Department of Elementary School Principals will not hold its Seventh 
Annual Conference on Elementary Education this summer, because the Office 
of Defense Transportation is urging civilians not to use trains anymore thay 
absolutely necessary. For this reason the officers of the Department are urging | 
the principals of each state to get together for at least a day or two this spring 
or summer and thus keep alive that flame of enthusiasm created by previous 
conference discussions. In some states it may only be possible for the prin- 
cipals of several counties to meet together ; in other states there can be a state 
meeting ; while it might be possible for several states to join together in a 
regional conference. 

Let Headquarters know what you and your group do. 
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Thomas Te ferson, Fostle of Freedom 


On April 13, 1943, lovers of democracy throughout the world will celebrate 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson. On that date 
in our nation’s Capital there will be dedicated to his memory a beautiful marble 
shrine. It is fitting that this celebration should come at this time, for Jefferson 
lived in a period of stress and storm and growth such as now engulfs us. His is 
one of the most fruitful and instructive lives of all history. His name belongs 
with the great men and women who have contributed most to the building of 
America—along with Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, Horace Mann, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Susan B. Anthony. 


Thomas Jefferson was a many-sided American. He combined the personal 
majesty of Washington with the simplicity of Lincoln. He was a practical 
farmer, scientist, inventor, architect, lawyer, philosopher, music lover, statesman, 
and educator. His long and vigorous life—he died July 4, 1826, at the age of 
83—contributed to his breadth of knowledge and achievement. 

It is highly significant to the high calling of education that this man, who had 
written the Declaration of Independence, who had fathered the statute that 
prohibited the further importation of slaves, who had helped to found our 
Republic, who as the inspiring third president of the young nation had added the 
vast and fertile Louisiana territory to our national domain, and who had 
labored with much success to substitute the ideals and forms of democracy for 
those of aristocracy—it is significant indeed that this man should have com 
sidered as one of his greatest achievements the establishment of the University 
of Virginia. 

Like Benjamin Franklin and Horace Mann, Jefferson had a deep and abiding 
faith in the education of all the people as the foundation of democracy; like 
them he labored to advance the cause; like them he was a practical educational 
pioneer, giving attention to every phase of the subject. 

This is a war year and we cannot travel as we would, but each and all of us 
can read at least one book on Jefferson and look forward to a happier day when 
we can make a personal pilgrimage to his home at Monticello, to the university 
nearby, and to the shrine in Washington which commemorates the life and 
achievements of one of the world’s greatest apostles of democracy and free 
dom; aye, more, we can highly resolve to practice and to teach the great prin 
ciples for which he lived and labored—Joy E-mer Moraan, Editor, The Jour- 


nal of the National Education Association. 
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From a painting by Rembrandt Peale, secured from the Jefferson Bicentennial Commission, 
Senate Office Building, through the courtesy of Hazel Nielson 


Thomas Jefferson 








e Address which was to have been 
presented before the group assembled at 
the banquet of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals in St. Louis, 

_ Missouri, February 28, 1943. 


The Princtpal’s Job Today 


W orth McClure 


Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Washington, and President, American Association 
of School Administrators 


A recent cartoon catches the spirit of today’s impact upon the elementary 
school. A small boy stands at the entrance of the school. Signs confront him 
on every hand—‘Food rationing here”’—‘Draft registration here”—‘‘Scrap 
salvage depot”—“War Savings stamps and bonds’—‘“Victory gardens’— 
“Mileage rationing.” A question trembles upon his lips, “Please—don’t they 
teach school here any more?” 


This and a dozen other questions confront school principals, captains in the 
army of the home front, as America swings her national economy behind the 
all-out effort for the unconditional surrender of the Axis powers. 


Principals and their teachers face the problem of adjusting today’s school 
program to war emergency needs without sacrificing the long-range values 
which make universal education the bulwark of democracy. They seek for 
standards, for guiding principles by which these adaptations may be made. It 
is entirely fitting that they should do so, else democratic education may win 
the war and lose its own soul. 


What constitutes a good school ?—The purpose of this address is to set up 
four simple standards by which every school may evaluate itself in the midst 
of war as well as in the piping times of peace. Here they are: 


1. The good school has an affirmative attitude toward its community. 

2. The good school provides for the continuing growth of individuals. 

3. The good school cultivates an appreciation of the American heritage. 
4. The good school cultivates competent democratic citizenship. 


An Affirmative Attitude—What do we mean by an affirmative attitude? We 
mean first of all that the school is conscious that it is an integral part of its 
community, that it has a two-way relationship with its local community and 
the larger community which is the nation and the world. A principal once told 
me with a sigh of great satisfaction that the community had not contaminated 
his school. A couple of visits made me wonder whether his school was not 
contaminating the community. 

His isolationism represents the negative attitude that today’s principal will 
avoid. Today’s principal will consciously use all means at his command to know 
and utilize his community’s educational resources. He is conscious of the 
negative community factors that handicap the growth of human beings in his 
community. He also knows the affirmative factors and he associates himself 
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with them in the interests of community advancement. This means that he 
employs advice and assistance from teachers, parents, pupils, and community 
agencies. He and his teachers accept all opportunity for community acquaint- 
anceship. 

Take the matter of rationing for example. The affirmative-minded principal 
sees here a heaven-sent opportunity. Hundreds of people will come to this 
school for the first time in their lives. He and his staff will make their acquaint- 
ance. They will come to know the teachers and principal better and better and 
to have an appreciation of them as human beings, patriotic servants of the 
common good. He will call for citizen and pupil volunteers, knowing full wel 
that nothing unifies a group and cements human friendships faster than serv- 
ice in a common cause. I think it was Dale Carnegie who said, “If you want to 
make a friend, ask him to help you. Principals who have taken this attitude 
toward rationing as a community project have told me how the school program 
has been safeguarded and the school’s influence widely extended by the two- 
way acquaintanceship that has resulted. 

Space does not permit further elaboration of our standard of affirmative 
relationships. Acres of diamonds lie all around us if we look for them. Here 
are four questions upon which today’s principal should seek objective evi- 
dence : 


1. Does the school consciously seek to be a part of community living? 
2. Has it adapted its program to special community needs? 

3. Has it sought to capitalize community educational resources? 

4. Has it assisted in community improvement? 


Continuing Growth—Today’s principal is a laborer in the vineyard of human 
growth. He seeks the growth of teachers for he knows that no school can suc- 
cessfully cultivate pupil growth unless its teachers—and its principal—are also 
growing. He will know his teachers as individuals. He will utilize them in 
cooperative planning and he will assign responsibilities with an eye to individual 
teacher needs and aptitudes as well as to the purely objective consideration of 
getting jobs done expeditiously and well. He will not forget that the processes 
of democracy are as important as the results. 

He will wish his teachers to feel secure in their roles as his professional 
associates. So his supervision will take the form of cooperative study rather 
than excathedra inspection. His problems thus become his opportunities for 
the cultivation of growth—the growth of his teachers and himself. 

Teachers who have this kind of leadership will know how to apply it to the 
cultivation of the growth of children. They will understand the importance of 
individual personality. They too will come to regard problems as opportunities 
to challenge pupils to the assumption of growth-producing responsibility. Here 
are five check-up questions, each worthy of a volume by itself, for today’s 
principal to keep before him as he appraises his leadership: 





1. Does the school atmosphere afford an inviting, wholesome, friendly-to- 


children environment? ; 
2. Does the school make a consistent, systematic effort to discover indi- 


vidual needs and to assist the child (a) in overcoming handicaps which 
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are remediable; (b) in adjusting to permanent handicaps; and (c) in 

gaining satisfaction from some kind of worthy achievement ? 

3. Does the school make a conscious effort to discover latent individual 
interests and potentialities and to encourage the child in developing and 
disciplining them? 

4. Does the school plan for a continuous cultivation of each child’s develop- 
ment from age level to age level? 

5. Does the school regime provide for the encouragement and cultivation 

of teacher growth? 


The American Heritage—Today’s principal will be keenly conscious of 
America’s position in the great procession of human progress. 

When Woodrow Wilson called upon the peoples to make the world safe for 
democracy, Gilbert K. Chesterton replied, “Impossible. Democracy is a dan- 
gerous trade.” 

Here is a basic motivation for every American history lesson: “Democracy 
is a dangerous trade!’ The free men of the ancient world knew it. Those who 
breasted the wrath of tyranny on the mediaeval continent and those who 
wrung the Magna Charta from a reluctant tyrant knew it also. Thomas Jeffer. 
son and George Washington and the founding fathers knows it. Abraham 
Lincoln knew it. Woodrow Wilson knew it. Franklin Roosevelt knew it. Why 
didn’t the people know it ? Will they know it in the future? The answer to that 
question is being formulated today in every American classroom. 

The democratic way we have inherited is not easy ; it is hard. Somehow, when 
the way seems soft, the danger is great. We must give boys and girls a feeling 
of participating in a great human adventure. They need to learn that the four 
freedoms were not handed down to mankind by a beneficent Providence on a 
silver platter ; that they were dearly bought with blood and tears and sweat and 
suffering ; that eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty; that again and 
again, always in some new form, tyranny rears its head—same old tyranny, 
different mask ; that civic complacency in times of peace is as bad as bungling 
in time of war. 





Understanding Technology—The war has also taught America that today’s 
civilization is technological and that only as democracy masters technology can 
she fight on even terms. Somehow, in those piping times of peace that ended 
at Pearl Harbor we seemed never to learn that we could not master technology 
without becoming literate mathematically. Well-meaning educationists, un- 
witting victims of the general softening-up, went about the land preaching that 
since the man in the street was a mathematical illiterate, children and youth 
ought to be left in blissful illiteracy too. Today one thing has become clear. 
We now can see that the history of our technological civilization is the history 
of mathematics and associated sciences. If America is to understand her tech- 
nology, each boy and girl has got to be lifted mathematically just as far above 
the level of the man in the street as he is capable of going. More mathematics? 
Yes—but not to hysterical extremes. No long-division in the kindergarten— 
yet. 


This Three-Dimensional World—Wilbur Glenn Voliva died the other day 
and the newspapers noted the passing of the last apostle of the doctrine that 
the world is flat. While every school child knew better, Mr. Voliva’s credo 
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was not too dangerous for the two-dimensional world of his generation. But 
with the coming of the air-age, as the war is showing us, teaching the flat 
world of the Mercator projection maps is nothing less than pedagogical trea- 
son. 

We are now an air-free people in a three-dimensional world. Steamship 
routes, coast lines, mountain ranges now have little bearing upon the strategy 
of air attack and will have little upon the commerce of the future. By the great 
circle routes, Axis planes bound from Tokyo to Panama would pass through 
Alaska, Washington State, over the Rockies, across the Gulf of Mexico. Few 
aspects of human living, after the free peoples have triumphed, will escape 
change. No more frontier? Every old frontier is automatically abolished. In 
an air-borne world, the new frontiers have yet to be discovered. Schools 
need globes and global maps in order to follow civilization to the new 
frontiers. Nothing is comparable to this unfolding new age since the voyages 
of Christopher Columbus made over the geography of the Middle Ages. 
Natural resources wherever located are vital. Nothing but a world-wide order 
based upon democratic principles will serve tomorrow’s world. New textbooks 
for elementary and high schools are already available.* 


Developing Democratic Competence—American democracy rightly views 
its strength in war and in peace as greater than the mere sum of its component 
individuals. This view is based upon belief in the cumulative power of in- 
telligent teamwork. The schools of a democracy, therefore, have the responsi- 
bility not only for the cultivation of individual stature but also for developing 
competency in the democratic teamwork which we call citizenship. 


Democratic Living in the Schools—With these new curricular emphases 
must come a new emphasis in the life of the school—more sharing of appro- 
priate responsibility between pupils and teachers, more sharing of responsi- 
bility between teachers and administration, more cooperative planning between 
teachers and parents. America has been so busy keeping up with growth she 
has scarcely begun to learn how to plan for human betterment. Now she has 
to learn fast if she would survive. The techniques of totalitarian planning 
are simple and easy. Those of democratic planning are complicated and diffi- 
cult. They are being wrought out now upon the hard anvil of adversity, but 
against their seasoned toughness the brittle ways of totalitarian rule are bound 
to shatter. In this new task America’s great public-school system inevitably 
has assumed a vital role. When every school becomes a laboratory of demo- 
cratic planning the teaching profession will in fact be helping to build the new 
America. 

What evidence can today’s principal find to support a “‘ves” answer to the 
following : 


1. Does the school consciously capitalize its own problems for experiences 
in democratic planning? 

2. Is each child challenged to his physical, mental, and social utmost— 
taught that America can be satisfied with nothing less? 





_ *Air-Age Education Series, prepared with the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Macmillan, 1942. 
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3. Does the school life idealize such things as helpfulness, teamwork, disci- 
plined devotion to the common good? 

4. Does it promote proficiency in organized cooperative effort ? 

5. Does it discover and develop leadership capacity ? 


The Director of Public Education—Thus we have sketched in bold out- 
line the job of today’s principal, the job of a director of public education, 
the job of one who sees education as a two-way street. Let me answer a few 
questions that thoughtful principals have a right to ask: 

Does this two-way idea mean that today’s principal must abdicate his 
leadership to the whims of parents and community groups? Not to the slight- 
est degree! It means rather a new basis for leadership—that of mutual 
planning, by which the school capitalizes community resources, helps to form 
community standards, and consciously applies itself to the advancement of 
human living. 

Does it mean that instruction must be namby-pamby and wishy-washy? 
Quite the contrary! This is a smart man’s world. General information, com- 
mand of fundamental tools like English, mathematics, and the discovery and 
cultivation of special skills were never so important as they are today. 

Does it mean that today’s school must throw out of the window all that was 
done yesterday and start from zero? Well hardly! It means rather that the 
principal, teachers, and community must be ready for new emphases and new 
developments which have value when tested by democratic ideals. 

In every one of these respects the principal must continue to be the leader. 
This means he must be, at one and the same time, a daring thinker and a 
conservative planner. He must know how to be thrilled with the next step 
without expecting the millennium next Tuesday. He has to remind himself 
frequently that human attitudes change slowly and that the processes of 
mutual planning are therefore as important as the results. He must also be 
a careful planner, who has reason to be confident that the logistics of each 
advance have been thoroughly arranged. The American occupation of North 
Africa last November was no last-minute inspiration. It was a triumph of long 
painstaking, detailed advance planning. 

The principal’s job today is a hard job. It calls for a combination of vision, 
humane insight, and practical execution that is hard for one mortal to achieve 
It is the greatest job in the nation, for in the hands of today’s principal lies 
the power to release and discipline the greatest resource of America’s cont 
mand—the resource of human intelligence. 





Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects 


This is the first published report of Grace M. Fernald’s lifetime of experience 
in her famous clinic for children with reading and arithmetic learning difficulties. 
The book, Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects, describes Dr. Fernald’s 
methods and gives a documentary account of their application with more than 
three score zero readers and with numerous other cases of less extreme disabil- 
ity. The anthology of actual cases is one of the most interest-compelling features 
of the book—McGraw Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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e Address which was to have been 
presented at the First General Session 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals at the meeting of the A.A.S.A. 
in St. Louis, Missouri, February 27, 
1943. 


The Extended School Program: Its Present 
and Permanent Values 


Maycie Southall 
Senior Specialist in Extended School Services, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 

Security Agency, on leave from George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

It is the definite purpose of this article to call the special attention of 
elementary principals to one of the most recent and important developments in 
education, namely, Extended School Services for Children of Working 
Mothers. Since it is a new service program for children, it should be of vital 
interest to all educators, for it presents a real opportunity and responsibility 
for leadership on the part of elementary principals and teachers, including 
those interested in child development at the nursery, kindergarten, or ele- 
mentary level. 

At the outbreak of this war, the twentieth century had begun to be con- 
sidered the Child’s Century, due to the increasing and widespread interest 
in the conservation and development of democracy’s most valuable natural 
resource—its children. Public interest in pre-school education had been 
awakened during the last war when it was found that so many of the physical, 
mental, and emotional maladjustments of the men rejected by the draft, were 
attributable to neglect in early childhood. As a result of these and other 
research findings, the welfare of children under six—a no-man’s land which 
had previously been only the parents’ responsibility—became the concern of 
all socially minded individuals and many national groups. As society became 
more maternal, the Child’s Bill of Rights evolved as our declared attempt to 
ensure for every American child “the right to be well born, well reared, and 
well educated.” 

Early in 1942, these inalienable rights of children became increasingly en- 
dangered, however, by the all-out war effort of World War II. On August 12, 
1942 the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission issued Directive IX, 
in which he stated that “existing and anticipated requirements for workers 
in essential activities rendered necessary the employment of large numbers 
of women, that among such women may be found many mothers of young 
children, that no woman responsible for the care of young children should 
be encouraged or compelled to seek employment which deprived her children 
of her essential care until after all other sources of labor supply have been 
exhausted, but that if such women are employed, adequate provision for the 
care of such children will facilitate their employment.” He also stated that 
barriers against the employment of women with young children should not 
be set up. 

On August 28, 1942 the President allocated supervisory funds to the office 
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of Defense Health and Welfare Services for the use of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Children’s Bureau, in promoting, stimulating, and co. 
ordinating local, state, and national efforts to meet the needs of children, 
growing out of an “increasingly acute problem of labor supply.” 

A Brief Over-View of the Program—The policies governing the presiden. 
tial grant made the working together of community agencies and organizations 
not only desirable but essential. Cooperation, the one word which Confusciys 
gave to his disciples as expressing the whole duty of man, was made the 
responsibility of various national, state, and local organizations concerned 
with child welfare. All interested groups were requested to band together 
and work out a community program of services for the children of working 
mothers. State and local Defense Councils were asked to appoint Child Care 
Committees in all communities, especially the war-affected regions. It is 
recommended that all such committees include representatives of the Board of 
Education, Board of Health, Department of Welfare, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Employment Service, and such other local agencies and organiza- 
tions as are actively interested in the protection and welfare of children in « 
given community. The other groups whose representation and help should 
be sought are recreation, housing authorities, children’s organizations, famil) 
welfare agencies, parent-teacher associations, church groups, civic and _pro- 
fessional men’s and women’s organizations, labor groups, and representatives 
of working women and their employers. When such local or state child care 
committees are large, it is desirable that an executive committee, which in- 
cludes representatives of the most essential groups, be appointed. 

The school’s part in an over-all community program of services to children, 
as developed by the U. S. Office of Education, has been very aptly called the 
Extended School Program. The school accepts its new responsibility to chil- 
dren by extending its day, week, and year to conform to that of the mother’s 
working day, week, and year. This new school service makes it possible for 
children to have a rich environment, wholesome companionship, and the 
guidance of trained adults during the entire time it is necessary for the mother 
or home teacher to be away from the home. The all-day school program pro- 
vided for children of school age includes many interesting activities which are 
often neglected by both the home and the school, including additional meals, 
outdoor play, free reading and story-telling, dramatics, music arts and crafts 
excursions, gardening, caring for pets, and other natural experiences. All-day 
nursery schools and kindergartens are provided for children 3, 4, and 5 years 
(sometimes younger) for twelve months of the year. Although a long scho# 
day, it is a balanced 24-hour day for these younger children, who get more 
sleep, rest, and food than provided by the regular nursery-kindergarten pro- 
grams. For example, when mothers work on early shifts, the children are ptt 
to bed upon arrival at the school and they are served breakfast before the 
regular nursery-kindergarten program begins, or if it is a late work shift, the 
evening meal is served before the parent calls for the child. 

Extending the child’s day does not mean extending the teachers’ day t 
that of the working mothers. Specially trained teachers are employed t 
carry on the extended school program, with the help of volunteer workers 
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including high-school Victory Corps boys and girls. Women who have taken 
volunteer training courses and those with special talents and abilities give 
apart of their leisure time to enrich the experiences of children whose mothers 
are working for economic or patriotic reasons. 

Although the school is considered the most desirable location for the 
nursery-kindergarten unit, as well as for the all-day program for older chil- 
dren, it is sometimes necessary to use community centers, vacant houses, clubs 
or churches, in order to have the children’s center near the homes of the war 
workers. A spot map, shownig where the children live, where the parents 
work, and the existing facilities that may be utilized, helps solve the trans- 
portation problem which is certain to become increasingly acute. 

For each pre-school group of 25 to 30 children it is recommended that there 
be a head teacher, two assistant teachers, and from four to six volunteers or 
students ; for each school-age group of 30 to 35, there should be a trained 
leader and an assistant to work part time on school days and full time on 
Saturdays, holidays, and during the vacation months, with the help of from 
two to four volunteers or students. Additional staff members include clerk, 
doctor, nurse, home visitor, cook and janitor, who may be a part of the regular 
school’s resources or furnished by other community agencies. 

Since the extended school program is a new service which has been made 
necessary through the impact of war on local communities and is considered 
essential to the effective mobilization of women workers, it has been deter- 
mined that the Lanham Act funds shall be made available for assisting local 
communities in financing child care centers, including nursery schools, before 
and after school care of school-age groups, and summer programs. Since 
budgetary provisions had not previously been made for these extended school 
services, they are financed by the joint effort of the parents, the local com- 
munity, and the Federal Government. 

Its Present Values—Even if there were no permanent values, the present 
values of the extended school program, to children or society, would justify 
its cost in time, effort, and money. And, it will doubtless become a more and 
more essential part of our front-line of defense. It increases our manpower by 
making it possible for many more women to accept jobs in both direct and in- 
direct war activities, including many business and professionally trained 
women whose services are badly needed. It helps employed women obtain 
greater efficiency by removing worry for the welfare of their children. It 
prevents absenteeism by providing the mother with home counselling serv- 
ices and an isolation room for children during minor illnesses. It reduces the 
mother’s home problem and home work by taking care of the food needs of her 
children throughout her working day. It prevents the rest of “sleeping fathers” 
and other workers on night shifts from being broken by children at play. It 
reduces housing problems in congested areas by congregating the children in 
one center during most of their waking hours. As evidence of the above men- 
tioned values, industrialists are usually highly in favor of nursery schools and 
before and after school care, because it makes it easier to secure satisfied, 
eficient workers. In other words, it contributes to the mother’s peace of mind, 
to the father’s peace of sleep, and to the efficiency of their piece of work to 
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know that their children are safe and happy and receiving rich educational 
opportunities. 

One of the greatest values of this emergency program is the bringing to- 
gether of leaders of various community groups and agencies who are inter- 
ested in children’s welfare. It helps them get acquainted with each other and 
demonstrates the value of organizations working together, which is essential 
not only in this undertaking but in all war services. Teachers are becoming 
a part of the community through these cooperative undertakings and are 
receiving grateful recognition for their professional services. Working moth- 
ers are getting a feeling of belonging in an otherwise strange community and 
realize that they have real friends in the teachers and volunteer workers who 
help them provide wholesome days for their children. Volunteer workers 
have the stimulating satisfaction of having a part in serving children and are 
getting training that is valuable to them in solving their own home and family 
problems. High school boys and girls feel that they have a vital part in the 
war effort by being big brothers and sisters, so to speak, to these young 
children whose fathers and mothers are doing war work. 

Although the extended school services grew out of an urgent manpower 
need, the children themselves may be the chief benefactors. Their physical 
well-being is protected through physical examinations, immunizations, daily 
inspection, balanced diet, rest and wholesome play in a safe environment— 
all of which makes for a healthy and happy childhood. Instead of having to 
play alone or with undesirable playmates which might lead to delinquency, 
they are supervised so that they can play and work with children their own 
age, and have the opportunity of helping younger children, and of being helped 
by older boys and girls, all of which builds a fine family relationship which 
schools should foster. They are being protected from the mental, as well as 
the physical hazards of war by having days full of interesting activities in 
an environment in which they feel secure, and have the guidance of under- 
standing adults who are spotters of children’s problems rather than of enemy 
planes. Moreover, instead of being left alone, with a servant, an immature 
or aged relative, or someone who can give them only custodial care, the) 
have the benefit of several teachers’ guidance, some of whom are specially 
trained in music, art, gardening, home-making, and so forth. Furthermore, 
they do not have to play on the street or in the alleys; they have access t 
playgrounds, gymnasiums, clubrooms, libraries, shops, and garden plots. The 
children of working mothers, and, through them, society stands to gain by 
the school’s part in this emergency program. 

Its Permanent Values—Although the extended school program came 4 
an emergency measure for war areas, it is an on-going dynamic prograil 
which will have many permanent values that make it of special interest t0 
all elementary principals and teachers. 

Like most other gains in childhood education, it grew out of the acute 
need of a group of under-privileged children, but it will help cause the pub 
lic as well as educational leaders to recognize that it is a chronic need that 
has long existed. Even those from the most privileged homes need mort 
space, equipment, companionship, and guidance than is usually available fo 


—$——— 
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their fullest development during leisure hours. In other words, extended 
school programs for all children would make it possible for after-school 
Saturdays, and vacation time to be the finest time of the day or week and 
the richest period of the year instead of the unwholesome or vacant period 
it too often becomes. 

Unifying all the separate community services for children will no doubt 
be one of the most significant and most lasting outcomes of this emergency 
program. It is difficult even to imagine the fine results that may come from 
over-all community planning of services to children in which education, health, 
and welfare join hands and have the support and stimulating help of so many 
lay and professional groups. It is already giving community organizations 
the satisfaction of doing something very worth-while, not only for children 
but for the total war effort. This is psychologically, as well as sociologically, 
significant and may form a habit of cooperation and oneness of effort in 
community services that will lead to more social practices and legislation 
than would have been possible in a period of 25 years under normal conditions. 

A new kind of parent education, based on parent’s immediate child, home 
and family problems, may also be one of the fine results. Parents and teachers 
are not only coming to a better understanding of each other, but to a better 
knowledge of children and their needs during the 24-hour day and the 365- 
day year. There is a willingness on the part of both to sacrifice traditional 
procedures when they do not have functional value for children in today’s 
world. This new type of parent education will help to make child care and 
home-making a part of the education of every high school and college boy 
and girl. Furthermore, not only pre-service but in-service training for par- 
ents, or children’s home teachers, may become as common as it is now for 
their school teachers. 

Teacher education also stands to benefit by the broader demands being 
made on education and its leadership in an over-all community program of 
services to children. In the richer, longer, and more informal programs being 
planned for children, teachers have to learn to be companions and guides of 
children in all kinds of activities, as well as teachers of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. They must be the friend and counsellor of parents, and the pro- 
fessional consultant of community groups that are concerned with various 
phases of the education of children. While requiring more training and 
greater service, these new demands will be good for teachers and will help 
them know more about children, including the home and community factors 
which influence child development. 

Curriculum changes growing out of extending the school program will 
be among the more important gains. Having long unbroken periods in the 
shop to work on one’s hobby, practice on school-owned instruments, browse 
in the library, work in the garden, take care of pets, have fun taking turns 
in preparing and serving meals, or pack the lunch basket and the knapsack 
for an all-day trip to the woods—all these and many other experiences will 





add richness and happiness to children, increase the satisfaction of teaching, 
and enlist the participation of many community teachers. 
While the emergency nursery-kindergarten units may not have as desirable 
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locations as would be possible under more normal conditions, standards for 
child guidance are being maintained through the use of well-trained married 
teachers with children of their own who are willing to take special in-service 
training and who will bring to the pre-school laboratory the benefits of 
their experience as a parent. This may not only help us get rid of the old 
fogie idea that married women should not teach, but may help nursery schools 
and kindergartens to become a part of the regular education program of the 
future. This would be a decided gain because leaders in child development 
realize that the average home cannot provide all that a child needs after he 
outgrows the period of infancy. 


Moreover, good nursery schools and kindergartens would do much to 
promote the democratic way of life for which we are now fighting. Prussia 
openly acknowledged the danger of kindergartens to her form of govern- 
ment when she abolished them in 1850. These emergency nursery schools 
and kindergartens are developing democratic habits of thinking, acting, and 
feeling that will make for a stronger democracy. By helping the young of 
all races, religions, and creeds to learn to respect and consider the welfare 
of each other, to accept responsibility for their own conduct, and to take 
turns and to share with others, we can build a democracy that not even Hit- 
ler, nor any war leader who comes after him, can hope to “bore within” 
because we will be Americans who have practised the Four Freedoms 
from infancy. 


Furthermore, if there are those who recognize the value of nursery schools 
and kindergartens but question whether America can afford to support them 
during a period of all-out war effort, they should follow England’s program 
and see what she has done in the last one and a half years to make it possible 
for 250,000 children from two to five “to thrive” while their mothers are 
engaged in essential activities. It might also be interesting for them to know 
that China has more elementary schools and more young children being edu- 
cated than at any previous time in her history, although many of these 
children’s schools have been bombed and moved more than once. In fact, 
both of these noble allies of ours are giving more time and thought to the 
education and health of their children than at any previous period in their 
national history, and it is quite possible that 1943 may be a red letter year 
in childhood education in America—all depending on the vision and effort 
of elementary leaders. 


Alarming Facts 


OMEWHAT startling are certain facts presented at the Education and In- 

dustry Conference meeting in New York. “Less than 40 percent of American 
teachers have any form of civil service or tenure protection. Over 800,000 
children of elementary school age in the United States are not enrolled in any 
school. Less than 3 percent of our country’s voters are college graduates. Less 
than 15 percent of our country’s voters are high-school graduates. Fifty percent 
of our voters have had less than an eighth-grade education. Over fifteen million 
of our voters cannot read a newspaper.”—Vol. XVI, No. 2, News Bulletin for 
Classroom Teachers. 


——— 
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Arkansas Elementary Victory Corps 


(Epiror’s Note: Headquarters consulted several of its members regarding this splendid 
piece of work and it was enthusiastically received with the request that it be made 
available to all members of the Department. We are delighted to do this and are particu- 
larly indebted to Ralph B. Jones, Commissioner of Education, State Department of 
Education, Little Rock, and Willie A. Lawson, Executive Secretary of the Arkansas 
Education Association for allowing us this privilege. The Arkansas Elementary Victory 
Corps was authorized by the State Advisory Committee of the Victory Corps, and was 
prepared by a special committee consisting of Lyal Bruce, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lakeside, Hot Springs; Willie A. Lawson, Arkansas Education Association; and 
W. F. Hall, State Department of Education. Suggestions were received from elemen- 
tary school teachers and principals. It has been distributed by the Division of Instruc- 
tion, State Department of E,ducation, Little Rock, Arkansas.) 





Why Have One—The Elementary Victory Corps is proposed as a demo- 
cratic, voluntary state-wide wartime channel of service for elementary 
schools of Arkansas. 

It is not anticipated that elementary school children will be called upon to 
offer their lives in combat service, yet in time they will give more than 
any other group. 

The burden of meeting the financial debt; making adjustments to the 
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varied industrial, social, and political situations after the peace; and perpet- 
uating the democratic way of life in America will fall heavily on those who 
are now 6 to 14 years of age. 

What then is the immediate task of the elementary school? 

1. To meet the demands on the school for war services by se- 
lecting war projects and experiences on the basis of their 
educational and morale building value. 

2. To maintain the basic program of elementary school instruc- 
tion which is essential for an educated citizenry. 

Who May Belong—Any and all pupils enrolled in the elementary school, 
who in the judgment of the Elementary Victory Corps Council, or designated 
authority, meet the requirements set forth for membership. 

While emphasis should be placed on individual pupil membership, in- 
terest in continued activity may be promoted through classroom and _ school 
participation in organized programs; therefore, three types of membership 
should be set up: (1) Individual; (2) Classroom; (3) School. 

Plan of Organization—An Elementary Victory Corps Council should be 
organized in the local school. This Council should be composed of teachers, 
pupils, and patrons. The number of members and the type of organization of 
the Council should depend upon the size of the school and the community. 

This Council will be responsible for general guidance and direction of the 
Elementary Victory Corps within the local school. Specific responsibilities 
will be found in succeeding pages under requirements for membership, and 
the three patterns for membership—individual, classroom, and school. 

Members of the Council, teachers, and pupils of the various grade levels 
will study the patterns for membership in which they are concerned. Through 
free discussion by the respective groups, requirements for membership will 
be set up and approved. For individual membership, as an example: The pu- 
pils with the guidance of the teacher will select a given number of activities 
that are considered the most practical on their grade level and present them 
to the Elementary Victory Corps Council for approval as bases for indi- 
vidual membership. 

The varying conditions in the 3,000 elementary schools of Arkansas de- 
mand that requirements be simple and flexible. 

The line of administrative authority should follow the usual plan from 
school board through superintendent, principal, teachers, etc., and should 
be centered finally in the Victory Corps Council. 

Requirements for Membership—(1) /ndividual Membership: Each pupil 
must take part in at least a minimum of activities as approved by the local 
Elementary Victory Corps Council, in each of four areas: (1) Citizenship; 
(2) Physical Fitness; (3) Community Service, and (4) Conservation. See 
succeeding pages for list of activities and procedure. 

(II) Classroom Membership: Teacher and pupils in each grade or group 
will select activities which they feel are practical endeavors and worthwhile 
experiences. These will then be submitted for approval to the Elementary 
Victory Corps Council as bases for Classroom Membership. See Room Mem- 
bership unit for guidance in selecting activities for Classroom Membership. 
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(III) School Membership: The Elementary Victory Corps Council will 
build a pattern for school requirements from the activities given under 
School Membership unit. This plan must be approved by the State Elemen- 
tary Victory Corps Committee, if the school wishes to be awarded the cer- 
tificate of distinction. 


Insignia—How to Ostain—Individual and Room: The individual may 
make his own insignia or the school may have it made by designated pupils. 
Designated pupils may make room insignia. 

School: When a school meets the school membership standards set up by 
the local Elementary Victory Corps Council the school should submit to the 
State Commissioner of Education its planned program of activities. If the 
plan and reported achievements are approved as satisfactory the school will 
receive a certificate of membership signed by the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

The report shall be condensed to one page in outline form. The school 
receiving a certificate shall have achieved 100% enrollment in classroom mem- 
bership and an enrollment of 75% of the pupils as qualified individual 
members. 

To DestIcNATE MemMsBersuip—I/ndividual Membership: A red, white and 
blue insignia which conforms to the design shown on another page. If 
made of cloth the insignia may be worn as an arm band, or on cap, sweater, 
waist, or jacket. If made of construction paper it may be pasted upon book, 
book satchel, notebook, or lunch box. 


Room Membership: Same as insignia for individual except made twice 
the size. The room membership insignia should be made of construction 
paper and mounted or framed for display in the room. 

School Membership: A certificate of distinction signed by the State Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Not to Be Boucut—tThe insignia of the EVC cannot be purchased from 
commercial firms. It must be made by some designated authority of the 
school; however, it is suggested that each individual pupil, whenever pos- 
sible, make his own insignia. This is an especially desirable activity for war- 
time economy. 

The EVC design is drawn according to scale. The background is blue; 
the V is white; the E is red. The parts may be made of smooth cloth or con- 
struction paper and sewed on or pasted together. 

How to Maxe—(1) Background—Cut from smooth blue cloth or regu- 
lar construction paper a square four by four inches. 

(2) Letter V—Construct a triangle with a 3%-inch base and opposite 
sides of four inches each. Cut from the apex of the triangle a small triangle so 
as to leave the opposite sides three inches long, as shown in the diagram. To 
form the opening of the V, cut from the center of the base an equalateral 
triangle whose sides are one inch long. 

(3) Letter E—Cut a block letter E from a red rectangle with dimensions 
as given in the diagram. 

(4) Sew or paste the parts together so as to form the insignia as indicated. 
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How To PreseNnt—Individual and Room: Presented by Chairman of the 
Elementary Victory Corps Council at a general school assembly. 

School: Presented by Superintendent of Schools or County School 
Supervisor at appropriate community-school exercises. 

Pattern for Individual Membership—Each child should be given guid. 
ance by teachers and parents in the selection of his experiences for qualifica- 
tion. The child is not preparing for combat but joining in a school and com- 
munity service to further the home front and his own citizenship. 

The teacher and her pupils should: 1. List effects of war on the school and 
community ; 2. Consider together the areas of experiences and the specific 
services the pupils can best render; 3. Classify these into some such pattern 
as given below; and 4. Submit the pattern of service activities to the Elemen- 
tary Victory Corps Council for approval as bases for individual membership. 


FOUR AREAS OF SERVICE ACTIVITIES* 


A B 
Citizenship Community Service 
C D 
Physical Fitness Conservation 


* These areas and the lists of suggested activities under each are given 
as guides to the local school in formulating a thorough and effective pro- 
gram. Adaptations and added activities must be made to fit local needs and 
conditions. So far as possible all activities should be integrated with the 
basic school program. 


A. Cit1zENsH1p—lIn times of war, a citizen must meet the special demands 
for war services in addition to the performance of regular duties. Future 
citizenship obligations will include community, national, and world relation- 
ships. 

Since citizenship may be an all-inclusive term for service activities, for 
clarity and specific purpose the following suggested activities for this area 
are limited. 


Activities 

1. Make posters and talks for sale 7. Know how to use, care for, and 
of stamps and bonds. display the U. S. flag. 

2. Render special monitorial or stu- 8. Practice courtesy and sportsman- 
dent council service. ship. 

3. Serve on Safety Patrol. 9. Read six books appropriate to 

4. Hold membership in some out-of- grade level on: Aviation or the 
school organization: Boys or airplane; Allied countries or 
Girls Scouts, 4-H Club, Sunday peoples; United States or Ar 
school. kansas history; Our American 

5. Make satisfactory effort for Neighbors. 


scholastic attainment. 

6. Memorize: Star Spangled Ban- 
ner (first and last stanza) ; 
America (all); America the 11. Listen to selected important ra- 


10. Contribute regularly to school 
scrapbook and bulletin board. 


Beautiful (2 stanzas) ; Pledge of dio programs, such as the NBC 
Allegiance; The American’s Inter-American University of the 
Creed. Air and report to the class group. 
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B. ComMMUNITY SERvicE—The good citizen serves his community. Com- 
munity service starts at home. Beautification, sanitation, and regard for neigh- 
bors build personal pride and stimulate neighborhood activity. The elementary 
school child is interested in and concerned about activities of his home com- 
munity. Participation in such services builds his morale and patriotism. It 
gives him a feeling that he belongs and his contribution relieves emotional 
stress and fear. 

The present war situation affords a special opportunity for cooperation of 
home, school, and community—the community school in action. Services and 
activities selected for membership qualification must of necessity fit into the 
community needs and experiences which vary greatly from the one-teacher 
rural school to the larger cities of the state. 











Activities 
l. Help with home chores and home 2. Help prepare and serve hot 
beautification. lunches; clean up afterwards. 
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3. Serve as messengers and guides 6. Make scrapbooks for soldiers o{ 
for community service groups. comic strips, crossword puzzles, 
4. Do Red Cross work, such as: etc. 
knitting simple garments, making 7. Make model airplanes and gliders, 
or mending garments for poor, 8. Render community service 


for refugees. Care for small chil- through any organization in 
dren of working mothers and old which membership is held, such 
people. Write letters to friends in as Scouts, Sunday School, 4-H 
the armed forces. Clubs, etc. 

5. Take part-time jobs during out- 9. Participate in various salvage 
of-school hours. drives. 


C. PuysicaL Firness—The pupil should participate in a physical fitness 
program appropriate to his abilities and needs. Minimum requirements should 
be fixed for each class or grade, according to individual needs and the facilities 
of the school. The teacher and pupil may specify the details of requirements 
to be met. 


Individual experiences should be chosen according to needs. One child 
may be underweight ; another may have a physical defect. Others may have 
no deficiencies. Pupils may qualify for membership by engaging in activities 
which build vigor and strength such as walking to school, engaging in sports 
and games. 

Activities 
1. Show evidence of effort to keep 5. Choose a well-balanced lunch. 
well during the war. Know how 6, Participate in organized play at 
to be your own doctor or nurse. school. 
Know simple first aid. Observe 7 
good health rules: sleep, diet, 
lay, rest and cleanliness. ’ 
2 oo he to a bicycle, swimming, or 8. Keep personal weight chart and 
hiking club. diet record. 
3. Participate in home recreation 9- Make accepted health booklet or 


. Correct physical defects pointed 
out by nurse or teacher. 


and games. posters. 
4. Walk to school (at least part of 10. Make illustrated yardstick poster 
the way). or booklet for mother. 


D. ConservATION—The good citizen conserves and produces for his per- 
sonal welfare and for contribution to his government. Many opportunities are 
now available for the practice of conservation and forming habits of thrift. 
Children will respond with concern and enthusiasm to activities which enable 
them to contribute to the present war needs. 


Activities 
1. Take part in production projects 2. Mend and remodel old clothes. 


at home: Garden, pigs, cows, 3. Practice economy in use of school 
canning. materials, including paper, pet 
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cils, ink. 


. Save school property, books, 


equipment and supplies. 


. Find and remove fire hazards in 
the school and home. 


. Take care of wearing apparel. 


Prepare and carry out a budget 
of time and money allowance. 


. Plan personal saving program, 


Q. 


including purchase of stamps and 
bonds. 


Save materials made of vital war 
needs, including oil, paint, rubber, 
graphite. 


‘List goods that are scarce because 


of the war. Learn why, then list 
available substitutes. Many other 
equally valuable problems may be 
suggested by the pupils. 


Pattern for Room Membership Unit—The teacher is concerned with what 
to teach and how to make her program effective. The present war of survival 
has suddenly brought her to face many demands for help in the immediate war 
effort. The war has also brought to the fore five areas which are now nationally 
recognized as essentials in the elementary school program of instruction. 
These are: National Unity ; Hemispheric Solidarity ; New World Relations ; 
Preparation for the Air Age; and Physical Fitness. Through classroom 
activities for the Elementary Victory Corps, the teacher has an opportunity 
to correlate these special activities with her basic program of instruction. A 
well-planned program around vital pupil interests due to the war will give 
life to subject-matter and promote the basic program. 


1. 


on 


Activities 


Set up a daily, weekly program of 
activities which will stimulate and 
make possible a 100% individual 
membership of classroom mem- 
bers (average belonging mem- 
bers. ) 


. Keep a classroom scrapbook con- 


taining records of pupils who 
qualify for the Elementary Vic- 
tory Corps. 


. Provide for bulletin board dis- 


plays on war and service activ- 
ities. 


. Provide at least four periods each 


week in which war news and 
service items may be discussed by 
the group. (Use of Weekly 


Reader, radio, newspaper, visi- 
tors, reports by pupils) 

. Carry through a unit of work or 
a series of problems on: (a) Na- 


6. 


N 


9, 


10. 


‘Strong Americas; 


tional Unity or National Citizen- 
ship; (b) Hemispheric Solidar- 
ity; (c) Preparation for the Air 
Age or Aviation; (d) World 
Relations, or Our Allied Nations ; 
(e) Physical Fitness, Food, or 
(f) Nature 
Study or Conservation. 

Organize a Junior Red Cross 
unit. 


. Provide for care of school prop- 


erty and beautification of room 
and grounds. 


. Seventy-five per cent of average 


belonging must keep up individual 
membership in Elementary Vic- 
tory Corps. 

Plan for the integration of war 
activities with regular class work. 
Plan and carry through some war 
drive program such as Schools- 
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at-War-Program. 12. Establish exchange for recipes of 

- Enroll the classroom group in the foods that should be eaten for 
Good Food Patron, or the Na- -~ ; ideri 
tional Nutrition Drive. (See the eee et: cee ae 
Grade Teacher and the Instructor tional foods and needed good 
magazines for these programs.) health foods. n 

Note: The teacher is responsible for a program which will enable j 
pupils of her room to qualify for individual membership in the y 
Elementary Victory Corps. ; 
Pattern for School Membership Unit—The elementary school in coopera- e 
tion with the community is responsible for framing a program of experiences th 
for wholesome growth and development of pupils. Unless the school offers 
a broad pattern for participation, activities available to the child for individual 
membership in the Elementary Victory Corps are limited. Through a wisely 
planned school program the child may be guided into various experiences 
which he as an individual could not have, and he has the opportunity to be- 
come part of the school and community. 
Activities 

. Organize an Elementary Victory and instruction are made func- 
Corps Council and adapt Victory tional. 

Corps program to local situation. 6. Provide library and reference ma- 

. Guide participation in war-drive terial for use by teachers and pu- 
programs including Schools-at- pils. 

War-Program. 7. Provide for scheduled school as- 

. Display properly the United sembly programs with emphasis 
States flag and hold flag cere- on national patriotism, the 
monies. Schools - at - War - Program and Je 

. Set up an over-all physical fitness awards of individual and room an 
program of health and physical memberships in Elementary Vic- 
education. Give emphasis to tory Corps. ar 
physical examinations, prevention 8. Provide for group singing of na- gr 
of disease, cleanliness, safety and tional patriotic songs. ev 
nutrition. 9. Provide for first aid training and he 
a. Provide playground facilities safety patrols. a 

for organized play. 10. Provide a school health clinic. ef 
b. Provide recreation room. 11. Provide a shop or room for re- as 
c. Maintain an infirmary (may pairs of toys, clothes, and simple he 
be corner of room). home objects. lo 

. Provide facilities for a school 12. Set up monitor’s organization or pli 
lunch program—a hot lunch if a student council. 
possible, but at least a supervised 13. Plan a school or a home garden 
lunch through which nutrition program. co 

Note: Some schools may or could do all of the above. However, a 
schools should foster only those activities which can be well ad- U 
ministered and carried through effectively. Other activities may be cl 
preferable in some communities. pr 
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No N.EA. “44 Usual’’ Convention 


The Executive Committee of the National Education Association recently 
met for two days and seriously considered all possibilities concerning the hold- 
ing of the regular annual summer convention. In light of the present nation- 
wide transportation situation and other wartime conditions, it was decided 
that the holding of the regular convention this year was out of the question. 
At the same time, the Executive Committee was unanimously agreed that 
education’s part in the war effort is of such great importance that it is vital 
that a meeting of the Representative Assembly be held. 

The following statement has therefore just been released to the press: 


The Executive Committee of the National Education Association, 
being fully conscious of our country’s problem of transportation 
during this critical war period and being desirous of cooperating 
in every way with our Government, has cancelled the regular sum- 
mer convention of the Association which is usually attended by 
many thousands of teachers. As it is necessary for the Association 
to organize for the greatest possible service in the war effort and to 
plan ways in which education can best contribute to the peace that 
follows, a meeting of the Representative Assembly will be held at 
Indianapolis the latter part of June. At this meeting the regular 
business of the Association will also be transacted. 


The Representative Assembly meeting will be held in Indianapolis on 
June 28-29. It will be made up only of the official delegates sent by the state 
and local associations affiliated with the National Education Association. 

Under the above conditions, the general convention activities for this year 
are suspended. Such suspension includes meetings of departments and allied 
groups, general sessions of the Association, exhibits and the various social 
events. The Department of Elementary School Principals, therefore, will not 
hold general sessions nor a breakfast and a banquet. It will further create 
a worthwhile saving of transportation facilities and thus contribute to the war 
effort by not holding its usual two weeks’ conference on elementary education, 
as it has done for the past six summers. The officers of the Department, 
however, are urging that the principals of this country get together in groups— 
for a local, state, or regional meeting—to discuss their common problems and 
plan together so that elementary education will continue to go forward. 


When this world conflict is over, the officers will again plan for a national 
conference where the principals and other leaders in education, can gather for 
atwo weeks period of study, discussion, planning, and first-hand observation. 
Until that time every elementary school principal is urged to work more 
closely with his local elementary principals’ organization, state elementary 
principals’ group, and his national elementary principals’ department. 
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The In-Service Training Program of the 
Webster Groves Public Schools 


Willard E. Goslin 


Superintendent of Schools, Webster Groves, Missouri 


The Foundations of In-Service Training Program—It is hard to say when 
the in-service training program of the Webster Groves public schools really 
began. For at least a decade, educational leaders had been attempting to 
examine and evaluate the educational program in the light of community 
needs and the changing social status of the nation at large. The administra- 
tion, believing that the schools are a community-wide responsibility, had 
sought to enlist the cooperation of many groups—both in and out of the 
school—in this examination. Since a reasonable measure of security for 
teachers is a basic element for continual growth, an attempt has been made 
to give the teaching staff a feeling of security in the following ways: 


1. Teachers have been given generous sick leaves with full pay. 

2. A mutual benefit association, providing for hospitalization, has been established. 
3. A sound credit union has been established. 

4. Contracts have been lengthened. 


Teachers have been encouraged to feel that their part in the school system 
is something more than merely teaching their daily classes. They have been 
invited to work on courses of study, to participate in panels, to talk over new 
ideas with administrative officers, and to try out new ideas and report the 
results to their co-workers. A teachers’ library, well equipped with educa- 
tional literature, has been made available to the staff. These experiences in 
thinking through common problems have developed broad understandings 
and cooperative working attitudes. 

The community at large, as well as the teaching staff, has been encouraged 
to think and study about educational problems. Consequently, parent-teacher 
associations have been active and have learned to evaluate rather well the 
educational program offered to their boys and girls. The same is true to 
some extent of other organizations in the community, such as women’s clubs, 
church groups, and service clubs. Parents are encouraged to visit the schools 
without formal invitations. Teachers seek out the unusual contributions 
which parents often can make to the educational program. Perhaps, Mrs. 
Brown has an interesting collection of flint rocks to show to the children in 
connection with an Indian project. Or, Mr. Jones may be able to help the 
pupils build inexpensive bird feeders. Experiences of this type gradually 
have increased during the past decade and the schools have been enriched 
by such relationships. 

During this span of years the board of education has represented the best 
leadership of the community. Board members have been skillful in interpre- 
ting school practices to the community ; they have understood and supported 
the long-term program of the schools. They have brought to the administra- 
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tion a rich understanding of the community—its background, customs, and 
problems. 

The in-service training program in Webster Groves has been built, there- 
fore, upon a foundation that has been years in the making—a foundation laid 
by the vision and cooperative efforts of the entire teaching personnel, the 
community, and the board of education. 

Introduction of the Recent Systemwide Study Plan—In March 1937, a 
questionnaire was circulated among all the teachers. It sought to discover 
the general areas in which teachers were interested, the specific problems 
which they were facing, and their reactions to certain educational trends. 
Each teacher was asked to indicate what he would be willing to do toward 
solving the problems listed or carrying out the proposals suggested. The 
responses to this questionnaire were carefully studied. 

The teaching personnel was almost unanimous in its belief that the school 
system should develop a statement of its major objectives and try to ac- 
complish them. There was considerable agreement upon what some of these 
objectives should be but wide differences of opinion about others. A vast 
majority of the teachers indicated their willingness to cooperate in a general 
study program. This questionnaire study and the discussion of it occupied 
approximately one calendar year. 

In the spring of 1938 at a general faculty meeting, the tabulations and re- 
sulting conclusions were reported. It was recommended by the administration 
that a systemwide study program should be launched to work out a statement 
of major objectives for the school system. After two weeks, during which 
this recommendation was discussed informally among the teachers, the faculty 
voted almost unanimously to initiate a systemwide study program. This 
marked the beginning of our present in-service training efforts. 

Organizing for Work—From the first the need for a representative 
committee, to act as a leadership group and to serve as a clearinghouse for 
ideas, seemed imperative. The problem was how to make this committee truly 
representative of the system as a whole. The committee had to be small, yet 
there were so many elements which it should represent—the various build- 
ings, educational levels, and subject matter fields. 

In the system finally approved by the faculty, each of the four elementary 
schools was allowed one representative. It was agreed that this representative 
should come from the primary grades in two of the schools and from the 
intermediate grades in the two remaining ones. The school for negro children 
was allotted two representatives—one from the elementary grades and one 
from the secondary level. The six-year high school, with an enrolment nearly 
equal to the combined enrolments of the four elementary schools, was given 
four representatives. Two of these were to represent the junior-high division 
and two the senior school. The administrators and supervisors of the city 
were allotted one representative. And finally, the superintendent of schools 
was to appoint one representative for the system at large—his selection being 
the visiting teacher. The superintendent of schools and the assistant superin- 
tendent were members ex officio. This gave the representative committee 
fourteen members distributed as the following chart shows: 
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School-at-large 





Junior High Elementary Primary 
Junior High Elementary Primary 
Senior High Elementary Intermediate 
Senior High Elementary Intermediate 
High Colored Elementary Colored 
Administrators and Supervisors | Member at Large 
Assistant Superintendent Superintendent of Schools 


The need for a research committee, with the representative committee, be- 
came quickly evident. To meet this need, arrangements were made at the be- 
ginning of the school year of 1939-40 to free two members of the representa- 
tive committee from a half day’s regular duties. These two, together with the 
assistant principal of the high school, constituted the research committee. Its 
major duties were to evaluate materials and proposals, to assemble and tabu- 
late needed facts, and to do the necessary writing for the representative com- 
mittee. 


Functioning of the Plan—Since it was late spring, 1939, before the repre- 
sentative committee really got underway with its work, plans were laid in 
terms of a study program for the 1939-40 school year. Certain common un- 
derstandings seemed to be necessary, however, before launching the study 
program. Therefore, the first bulletin of the representative committee, en- 
titled “Guides to Facilitate Our Study of Education in Webster Groves,” 
was issued before the close of school. The representative committee also dis- 
tributed a list of suggested readings, with the recommendation that each 
member of the faculty read at least one or two of the books during the 
summer months. 


By the beginning of the 1939-40 school year, the representative committee 
was ready to recommend specific procedures for the study program. This 
plan, which was fully endorsed by the faculty, was as follows: The entire 
faculty was divided into twelve vertical groups, each consisting of from twelve 
to fourteen members. Included in each group was one member from the rep- 
resentative committee and a cross section—so far as possible—of the various 
educational levels, buildings, and subject matter areas. Each group elected its 
own chairman and a secretary. These staff committees, known as discussion 
groups, met every second and fourth Monday of the month; the representa- 
tive committee, every Tuesday. 

Considerable time was spent at the beginning of the study program ina 
discussion of the “Techniques of Democratic Cooperation.’”’ The representa- 
tive committee then proposed three questions for the consideration of the 
discussion groups, to be taken up in the order given: 


1. In what areas of our school system do you feel that real progress 
has been made within the past few years? 


2. What improvements do you think should be made in our school sys- 
tem? 
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3. How do you suggest that we as a faculty go about making these 
improvements ? 

After question one had been sufficiently discussed by each group, the sec- 
retary submitted to the representative committee a summary of that group’s 
suggestions. All these summaries were mimeographed and distributed to the 
entire faculty. The same was done for question two. Then a composite report 
of all the summaries was issued in the form of a bulletin entitled ““A Tentative 
Analysis of Our Educational Status.” 

The third question on how to make needed improvements was discussed 
in the late spring of 1940 and again in the fall. When the summaries from 
the discussion groups were examined by the representative committee, how- 
ever, it became apparent that “the how” of solving problems had not been 
adequately considered. This led the representative committee to recommend 
a reorganization of the staff for further specific work in “problem areas.” 

Changes in Organization—The recommendations for reorganization made 
by the representative committee and adopted by the entire school staff, were 
as follows: 


1. Increase the membership of the representative committee to include all the 
administrative personnel. 

. Organize the representative committee into three councils, each council having 
the privilege of increasing its membership. The councils should be problem 
solving organizations, set up as follows: 

a. An elementary council—Four members of the representative committee 
and four principals. 

b. The Douglass Council (Negro)—Two members of the representative 
committee and one principal. 

c. A high school council—Four members of the representative committee 
and three principals. 

3. Retain the twelve vertical discussion groups, which should meet at irregular 

intervals whenever a referendum on any subject is needed. 


hr 


Since the adoption of this new organization, the councils have been organ- 
ized, have become orientated in their relations to the representative commit- 
tee, and were ready to assume leadership for the study program during the 
school year of 1941-42. The representative committee had sponsored certain 
professional activities besides the study program. Among such enterprises 
should be mentioned the arrangements of a two weeks conference with Dr. 
Kilpatrick, on the campus of Northwestern University, during the summer 
of 1940; also, the bringing in of leading educators for citywide faculty con- 
ferences. The representative committee had been a basic factor in whatever 
success the program has had, and as the work continues, will doubtless as- 
sume leadership in many other fields. Some of the activities which the com- 
mittee expects to undertake are: 


1. To issue bibliographies of recent educational literature. 

2. To make surveys of outstanding educational practices and to devise ways for 
members of the faculty to observe such practices. 

3. To arrange discussion groups for interested members of the faculty—not 
necessarily educational in nature—on a wide variety of subjects. 
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4. To become more active in interpreting the practices of the school system to 
the community. 

5. To devise additional ways of bringing the school and community into closer 
relationships, for example: 
‘a. Helping new teachers to become acquainted in the community. 

b. Introducing new teachers to what the community offers by way of enter- 
tainment, educational opportunities, etc. 

6. To study genuine educational and community problems so thoroughly that the 
committee can exert leadership on questions that arise. 

7. To coordinate systemwide staff activities. 


Appraisal—The development of the foregoing in-service training program 
has been quite an adventure. There have been periods of discouragement, 
others of rare exhilaration, and many hours of hard, tedious work. One 
cannot put on paper the effects of the program upon the attitudes and feel- 
ings of members of the faculty nor its indirect effects upon the community. 
Moreover, it is extremely difficult to enumerate the benefits and weaknesses 
of a program in which one has had an intimate part. But viewing the pro- 
gram with as clear perspective as we can command, some of the benefits seem 
to have been as follows: 


1. The members of the various faculties have come to know one another better 
and have gained a common understanding of their respective problems. 

. The philosophy of the faculty has been given a much broader, surer base. 

. Interest has been aroused in educational problems. Insights are keener; the 
capacity for critical thinking has been developed and stimulated. 

4. The ability on the part of staff members to contribute constructively to group 
discussion has been developed to a marked degree. 


Ww Dd 


Perhaps some of the weaknesses in the program are inherent in any plan 
that is visualized and executed in a thorougly democratic fashion: 


1. The program at times moved slowly and cumbersomely. 

2. Because of the many responsibilities of the representative committee, it was 
somewhat too dependent upon the research committee. The work of the entire 
program had to be adjusted to the tempo of the latter. (The reorganization of 
the program should adjust this weakness.) 

3. Perhaps too much of the study, thus far, has been based upon the opinions of 
the faculty without enough actual investigation and verification. 


"No 
Books for Primary Grades 


The long-felt need of educators and librarians for an index to subject material 
found in commonly used readers led to the publication, in 1938, of Subject Index to 
Readers. Now the author, Eloise Rue, has revised this book in her 1943 edition. The 
index has been expanded to include many new readers, picture books, song books, 
handicraft books, easy stories and collections of stories for use of the child in grades 
1 to 3 and his teacher. Teachers of the preschool child will find the subject analysis 
of material in the picture books, handicraft books, and story collections of great use 
with the 4-5 year olds—American Library Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Citizenship Building is Yearbook Theme in 1943 


Lieut. (j.g.) Walter Jacob, Jr. 
Chairman, Editorial Committee of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
recently principal of School 27, Jersey City, New Jersey, and now in 
active service with the United States Naval Reserves 


The impact of war, the necessity of defending the freedoms we had come 
to take for granted, have reawakened America to the importance of citizenship 
training in every school grade and in every phase of school activity. Psycho- 
logical research and centuries of observed experience have clearly shown that 
basic attitudes usually are acquired, and fundamental traits usually are well 
established, during the formative years of early childhood. The elementary 
school, therefore, in a very real sense is the front line of democracy. In it, the 
foundations of good citizenship must be firmly laid or all the social studies 
work of later years may crumble with the first crucial test. 

In recognition of these facts the Editorial Committee has chosen as the 
central theme of the 1943 Yearbook effective ways and means of cultivating 
good citizenship among elementary-school pupils. There is every reason to 
believe that this volume will be a stimulating and practical handbook. 

The Yearbook takes its departure from a consideration of the meaning of 
democracy and its place in the elementary-school program, an introductory 
chapter by the eminent teacher-philosopher, William H. Kilpatrick. In this 
statement the author explains and illustrates the fundamental tenets of democ- 
racy, then by a penetrating analysis sets forth the specific aims of elementary 
education with respect to citizenship development. 

Later chapters of the Yearbook, in keeping with the practice usually fol- 
lowed in this series, will consist of short articles dealing with specific policies 
and practices. There are descriptions of classroom projects and extra- 
curricular activities, of special programs and regular school routines, of pupil 
participation in community affairs, of student self-government, club work, 
committee work, all-school projects, special administrative arrangements and 
so on. Each article usually is focused on a single activity, or related group of 
activities, with the result that each practice stands out in bold relief. 

The final chapter, by Linwood Chase of Boston University, will outline 
some of the hallmarks of an adequate program of citizenship education. It will 
suggest practical ways to evaluate and use the policies and procedures 
described in earlier chapters. 

If the Yearbook stimulates the re-evaluation of citizenship programs, and if 
to some readers it suggests useful policies and procedures not already in effect, 
its major purposes will have been achieved. The chairman hereby gratefully 
acknowledges the assistance of his colleagues on the Editorial Committee: 
Mata V. Bear, Principal, Roe School, St. Louis, Missouri; and Robert W. 
Eaves, Principal, Thomson School, Washington, D. C. Staff assistance has 
been given by Ivan A. Booker, Assistant Director of the NEA Research 
Division. We welcome to the Committee, to assist with future Yearbooks, 
Frances Belcher, Principal, North Ward School, Clearwater, Florida. 
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The School Principal and Federal Aid 


Willard E. Givens 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Hats off to our elementary school principals. They are proving their 
strength during this crisis. The fine leadership of principals has helped the 
schools to perform their many war services with credit to themselves and the 
country; it has helped to maintain the professional activities of our local, 
state, and national associations. The principal is on the firing line—close to 
the teachers, close to the children, close to the people. He sees firsthand what 
happens in the lives of children and to our country when the ablest teachers 
are taken from the schools to perform less important services at greatly in- 
creased salaries. The statement that one hundred thousand teachers have left 
the schools is more than just a figure to him. He sees back of that figure mil- 
lions of children whose education is less effective at the very time when it 
should be more effective. He sees the results of substandard salaries on 
teachers in his own school and in his own life and knows that this emergency 
can be met only by special Federal aid to bring salaries into line with the 
increased cost of living. 

Elementary principals have a large stake in S. 637, the new federal aid bill 
which was introduced into the Congress on February 4, 1943 by Senator 
Thomas of Utah and Senator Hill of Alabama. There are two major purposes 
of S. 637. The first is to halt the exodus of teachers and other school officials 
from their positions because of the much better salaries paid elsewhere. 
Second, to equalize educational opportunity. 

Emergency Aid for Salaries—The bill proposes an annual emergency fund 
of $200,000,000 to enable state and local school units to meet emergencies in 
financing public elementary and secondary schools by providing funds for the 
payment of salaries to keep schools open, to employ additional teachers to 
relieve overcrowded classes, to raise substandard salaries of teachers and to 
adjust the salaries of school personnel to meet the increased cost of living. This 
fund of $200,000,000 will be distributed to all states in proportion to the num- 
ber of children in average daily attendance in public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

An Equalization Fund—A second major feature of S. 637 is the proposal 
for a permanent annual appropriation of $100,000,000 per year to be appor- 
tioned to the states on the basis of a formula based upon the relation of the 
number of children 5 to 17 years of age and the total income payments of the 
state. This fund will give more money to the poorer states. 

How This Bill Would Help Your State—Since the emergency salary ap- 
propriation would be distributed to all states on the basis of the number of 
children in average daily attendance it is assumed that state educational 
authorities will distribute this salary fund on a similar basis. The bill provides 
that every school would be eligible providing it is paying from state and local 
funds average salaries not less than it was paying on February 1, 1943. Rural 
areas and other communities handicapped by lack of funds would expect to 
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receive more of the per- 
manent equalization fund 
than the wealthier com- 
munities of a state. The 
table presented on the 
left of this page shows 
allotments which each 
state would receive. By 
dividing the total allot- 
ment for your state by 
the total number of pro- 
fessional employees in 
the state school system 
you could estimate about 
how much average an- 
nual salary increase could 
be provided out of the 
fund that would be ap- 
portioned for your state. 
For the nation as a whole 
this increase would aver- 
age between two and 
three hundred dollars 
per teacher. 


The School Emer- 
gency—There has al- 
ready been a_ serious 
drain upon the teaching 
staff of the nation. It has 
been impossible in many 
communities to obtain 
teachers. Temporary ap- 
pointments have been 
made. Some subjects of 
instruction have been 
eliminated. The size of 
classes has been in- 
creased. The only way to 
stop this exodus of teach- 
ers is to pay more nearly 
adequate salaries. Four 
teachers in every 100 are 
being paid less than 
$1200 for the school year 
1942-43; nearly 8 in 
every 100 less than $600. 
In Pennsylvania nearly 


Estimated Allotments to States Under Proposed 


Federal Aid Bill S. 637 



























































Apportionment Apportionment 
on basis of on basis of Total 
States 1940-41 ADA financial need apportionment 
Section 2A Section 2B 
1 2 3 4 
Total $200,000,000 $100,000,000 $300,000,000 
Alabama.. 5,127,800 5,275,438 10,403,238 
Arizona 807,200 607,208 1,414,408 
Arkansas 3,280,000 3,575,138 6,855,138 
California 9,119,400 ae 9,119,400 
Colorado.. 1,777,200 923,944 2,701,144 
Connecticut rh eer 2,185,400 
Delaware LS Se 341,800 
Dist. of Col. 759,600 sousiovitusiacs 759,600 
Florida..... 2,994,400 1,794,772 4,789,172 
Georgia...... 5,319,600 5,145,980 10,465,580 
Idaho 872,200 616,910 1,489,110 
Illinois... 9,740,200 1,180,704 10,920,904 
Indiana... 5,391,800 2,137,576 7,529,376 
Iowa 3,927,000 2,234,106 6,161,106 
Kansas... 2,948,200 1,836,618 4,784,818 
Kentucky 4,401,000 4,703,706 9,104,706 
Louisiana.. 3,625,800 3,553,774 7,179,574 
faine... 1,356,800 796,642 2,153,442 
Maryland 2,333,000 685,118 3,018,118 
Massachusetts 5,517,800 460,404 5,978,204 
Michigan 7,920,200 2,180,206 10,100,406 
Minnesota 4,108,000 2,348,570 6,456,570 
Mississippi... 4,550,200 4,270,742 8,820,942 
Missouri.. 5,001,000 3,041,234 8,042,234 
Montana...... 871,800 400,134 1,271,934 
Nebraska... 2,128,800 1,439,326 3,568,126 
Nevada 166,000 : anes 66,000 
New Hampshire 604,000 327,810 931,810 
New Jersey... 5,536,400 447,468 5,983,868 
New Mexico 960,000 930,314 1,890,314 
New York 17,036,200 vncoesavans v 17,036,200 
North Carolina 7,179,600 6,491,422 13,671,022 
North Dakota 1,129,400 97,680 2,027,080 
a 9,967,800 2,357,782 12,325,582 
Oklahoma...... 4,234,200 3,513,790 7,747,990 
Oregon..... 1,498,400 393,078 1,891,478 
Pennsylvania 14,722,200 5,802,874 20,525,074 
Rhode Island 878,000 170,226 1,048,226 
South Carolina 3,501,600 3,708,222 7,209,822 
South Dakota 1,071,800 844,466 1,916,266 
Tennessee 4,877,000 4,496,926 9,373,926 
Texas......... 9,999,000 8,136,254 18,135,254 
Utah 1,130,200 707,952 1,838,152 
Vermont... 515,000 337,316 852,316 
Virginia............ 4,411,400 3,497,424 7,908,824 
Washington 2,465,000 270,970 2,735,970 
West Virginia 3,623,200 2,862,090 6,485,290 
Wisconsin.. 4,388,400 2,434,320 6,822,720 
Wyoming..... 429,000 163,366 592,366 
Aiesme........... 48,000 
American Samoa 22,000 
ea 800,600 7= 2,000,000 5,270,000 
Puerto Rico........ 2,329,400 
Virgin Islands........ 29,000 
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15,000 teachers, 23 percent, are being paid less than $1200; in Illinois 14,000 
teachers, 30 percent. Only the Federal government is in a position to meet this 
situation. The states and local communities have gone about as far as they 
can, but up to the present time teachers’ salaries on the average have increased 
only 7 percent while the cost of living has gone up more than 20 percent. The 
elementary principals of the nation can be a powerful influence for the pass- 
age of this bill, and its passage will affect their salaries, as well as those of 
teachers. Keep in touch with the progress of the measure through the NEA 
Journal. Get a copy of S. 637 from your Congressman or Senator. Study the 
bill with your faculty and PTA groups. Acquaint influential citizens of your 
community with this proposal. Arrange with the editor to have material on 
Federal aid in your local paper—editorials, letters to the editor, special articles, 
Work with local and Congressional district groups which are promoting this 
measure. Keep in touch with your Congressman and Senators at least once 
each month until this bill is passed. If they are favorable, congratulate them. 
If they are in doubt, send them facts from your own experience in your 
district which show the great need; ask them to study the bill and let you 
know that they are supporting it. If they are definitely opposed, do all you 
can to dull the edge of their opposition. Federal aid can be had only when 
school people in each Congressional district understand it, believe in it, and 
work for it constantly and persistently. If ever there was a time when we 
should all unite in an active campaign to save the schools, that time is now! 
Only thus can we as a profession make our best contribution to winning the 
war and the peace. Only thus can we fulfill the promise of democracy to the 
new generation which will be the America of tomorrow. 


Of }O 
Gust off the Press / 


— Life in a Democracy, recently published by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, is a valuable guide for study and discussion 
groups seeking to learn ways and means of improving American community 
life. This book addressed to the typical community-minded American citizen, 
is the result of many months of careful planning on the part of parent-teacher 
leaders ; it is the product of the expert thinking of a score of eminent authori- 
ties in community health, education, safety, and welfare. Consideration has 
been given to variations in the community pattern, and the material is suit- 
able for both rural and urban areas. Although designed as a guide to organ- 
ized parent-teacher cooperation, it covers the whole field of community im- 
provement and will therefore be of interest to psychologists, sociologists, 
educators, and all other community-minded citizens. 

A Study Guide, listing pertinent questions to use in discussing each sepa- 
rate chapter, together with a carefully selected list of supplementary refer- 
ences, is available. Study groups will find the Study Guide especially helpful. 
—National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Together or Hang! 


There are about 30,000 elementary school principals in the United States, 
and each of these 30,000 are the directors of elementary schools which have an 
enrollment ranging from 100 children to as many as 2000 or more. The United 
States Office of Education tells us that there are about 23 million children of 
elementary school age. These facts show that the elementary principals hold in 
their hands the making of the future peace. Will they be able to do as fine a 
job as it is their wish to do, with many of their organizations knit as loosely as 
they are? Experience has demonstrated that they can do a better job by plan- 
ning together. 

The officers of the Department of Elementary School Principals have 
urged that the elementary school principals, by means of local, state and na- 
tional groups, use their combined efforts to build a more influential profes- 
sional program. Could you be here in Washington and see the results of the 
different groups which have organized throughout the country and which have 
vast numbers of people working for the same cause, you would realize how 
very important it is for local, state, and national groups of elementary school 
principals to get together, if education is to be saved during this maelstrom 
and afterwards. 

The Local Group—The time has come when the elementary principal's 
club of the city or county must deal with the problems of its schools in co- 
operation with the superintendent or director of elementary education. It must 
keep the local group up to the high standard at which it has always functioned. 
It must attack the local problems much more directly than has been done. If 
a local group does not have dues, it would be well if the members would 
assess themselves for a certain amount so that projects which they plan can 
be carried on without expense to any one person or without a special 
collection. 

The State Group—Many state groups are functioning splendidly; others 
are loosely knit. For state groups to be closely united with all the local groups 
within the state is now a necessity, because there are many problems for which 
only a state group can assume the responsibility, and it needs the help and 
backing of the local groups. The officers of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals are urging that each state organization of elementary school 
principals hold a conference this summer of at least a day or two to discuss the 
vital problems of their state. 

The National Group—The national group needs the support of every 
elementary school principal in the nation. All realize the importance of unity. 
Right now to pass the Federal Aid Bill for Education, S. 637, our parent 
organization, the National Education Association, is being asked how many 
educators support this bill. This shows numbers count. For the Department 
of Elementary School Principals to talk and be of service, it, too, must be 
supported by great numbers. The elementary school principals of this country 
are going to have to be more vocal about education than they have ever been. 
We must not be so loosely organized that we cannot compete with the blocs 
and pressure groups which now exist in our American life—E. G. P. 
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Glims from Glimmering Tapers 


Frank W. Hubbard 


Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


(Editor’s Note: The Research Division of the N. E. A. always has its finger 
on problems in which the schools are vitally interested. We have asked Dr. Hubbard 
to give to the members of this Department a brief resume of a few of the most 
vital problems which will be of interest to principals.) 

Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago an English poet, George Crabbe 
(his name is not significant!) quite fairly described the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. Believe it or not, he wrote: 


“ce 


. .. give me commentators plain, 
Who with no deep researches vex the brain; 
Who from the dark and doubtful love to run, 
And hold their glimmering tapers to the sun.” 

The role of the NEA Research Division has never been to delve into deep 
researches. Such tasks have been for the laboratory and the graduate school. 
Rather our NEA role has been to serve typical classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrators by holding aloft glimmering tapers clearly marking the next 
steps. Such work is not usually very glamorous. Rarely has the Division made 
the headlines, nor have its reports been bound in costly bindings. 

Much that the Research Division has done is found imbedded in the bricks 
and mortar of everyday teaching and the everyday business of professional 
organizations. That is as it should be. It brings such comments as these in 
letters from the typical folk in teaching: “You helped me to meet a situation 
that might have proved difficult. . . .” “Your materials brought about a resto- 
ration of our salary schedule. . . .” “The information sent proved to be ex- 
actly what we wanted. .. .” “Our report based upon your bulletins brought 
an increase in salary for every teacher. . . .” “Because of the services of the 
NEA Research Division we are proud to be members of the Association. .. .” 

To cite such fine letters of appreciation may seem to be extremely egotisti- 
cal. It would be if the comments were made of a single individual, but these 
letters are really praising the cooperative efforts of a devoted staff. Further- 
more, to all employees of the Division these expressions of appreciation are 
direct challenges to even better work. Perhaps we feel as the unknown rhym- 
ster did (and perhaps in your work you feel the same way) when he wrote: 

“Bring me all the flowers 
Whether blue or white or red— 
I’d rather have one blossom now 
Than a truckload when I’m dead.” 

The work of the Research Division may be classified under four general 
headings : 

(1) Informational—Thousands of letters are answered each year by means 
of memorandums and bibliographies. 

(2) Editorial—Thirty-nine yearbooks of departments have been edited in 
the past two decades. Dozens of committee reports have been prepared for 
publication. 
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(3) Consultative—Thru special letters to local committees, occasional field 
trips, and conferences with NEA officers and staff the Division makes research 
effective. 

(4) Creative research—Original studies of the Division usually appear 
in the Research Bulletin. Probably the best known of these are the biennial 
surveys of salaries paid in city school systems. 

The remainder of this article will deal with specific bits of information 
obtained thru some of the recent activities of the Division. These are matters 
of more or less direct concern to elementary-school principals. 


Principals’ Salaries 


Every two years since 1922-23 the Research Division has had the help 
of city superintendents of schools in preparing a summary of salaries paid 
to various types of school employees. The survey for 1942-43 is just being 
completed, so that the accompanying table is “hot off the griddle.” 

In 1928 the Committee on Standards of the Department of Elementary 
School principals proposed a salary schedule ranging from $2000 to $7000 
for supervising elementary-school principals. Out of more than 6400 princi- 
pals reported in the Research Division’s study this year, only 210 principals 
have attained or exceeded the $7000 mark. In the cities reporting, 680 super- 
vising principals are receiving less than $2000 for the school year 1942-43. 
Stated another way, 1 in 9 of the supervising principals reported is below 
the minimum salary proposed by the Department; 1 in 31 has reached the 
maximum of the proposed salary scale. 

Teaching principals (defined in the study as those teaching half-time or 
more) are receiving salaries ranging between $500 and $3650. One in 20 is 
being paid $2600 or more per year; nearly 1 in 8 is paid less than $1300 
annually. 


Salaries vary widely on the basis of city size. The medians for supervising 
principals are as follows: Group I (over 100,000), $3473; Group II (30,000- 
100,000), $2612; Group III (10,000-30,000), $2365; Group IV (5,000- 
10,000), $2191 ; and Group V (2,500-5,000), $1995. 

The salaries of classroom teachers in city school systems, on the average, 
have attained or surpassed the levels paid in 1930-31. In 1942-43 we find 
principals’ salaries, on the average, lagging behind pre-depression levels by 
about 1.5 percent in the largest cities and by 8 percent in the cities of 2,500- 
5,000 population. Why is this so? No doubt the reason is that greatest effort 
has been placed upon raising the lowest salaries in school systems and these 
are usually found among the classroom teachers. It is possible also that the 
steadily increasing number of preparation (single-salary) schedules has 
tended to raise the average salaries of classroom teachers. This fact raises 
the question of single-salary schedules among principals (including elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high schools). Data for 1942-43 are not yet 
available as to the extent of single-salary schedules for principals but the 
problem merits investigation and discussion. 
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Flag Saluting 


The U. S. Supreme Court is now reconsidering the problem of flag salut- 
ing. Should all children be compelled to salute the flag and to repeat the 
pledge? A number of states, through state laws or state board rules, have 
answered in the affirmative and have indicated that those who refuse to do 
this may be punished by expulsion. Previously the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled that state educational authorities were within their rights in prescrib- 
ing the flag salute and in providing reasonable punishment for those who 
refuse to obey. Certain religious adherents have alleged that the compulsory 
flag salute abridges their right of freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, 
and freedom of worship under the federal Constitution. 

A committee of the American Bar Association has urged that the Court 
should rule against the compulsory flag salute. The American Legion has 
supported the salute. School authorities have not taken strong positions either 
way as they are most concerned in having the situation cleared up so that 
they may go about their business of teaching school. There are not many 
teachers who stake their success in developing loyal citizens upon any single 
device, particularly when it is compulsory in nature. Rarely is teaching helped 
by specific laws. 

The flag salute controversy illustrates the type of controversy that falls 
heavily upon elementary-school principals because they have a duty to ad- 
minister state laws while at the same time maintaining community harmony 
wherein the best teaching can take place. The decision of Court will undoubt- 
edly be announced in the papers in the next few weeks and the Research Di- 
vision will make a summary of the salient facts available to state and local 
school officials. 

Incidentally Public Law 623 has been amended so that the flag salute is now 
given by standing with the right hand over the heart as the pledge is repeated. 
The extended arm salute has been eliminated since it is too similar to the 
Nazi gesture. 


Social Security 


Perhaps it seems far-fetched to mention federal social security in any dis- 
cussion of the principalship. There are several angles, however, more or less 
directly of concern to all teachers. 


Let us remind ourselves first that the present Social Security Act provides 
(1) a joint federal-state plan of assistance for destitute old folks, (2) a 
federal-administered employer-employee old-age retirement plan, (3) joint 
federal-state program of unemployment insurance, and (4) special aid for 
the blind, dependent children, and health work. 

Obviously the unemployment and special aid sections of the Act affect 
families that have children in school. These federal and state programs may 
mean the difference between having shoes and not having shoes. These prob- 
lems are important to many principals, particularly in peace times when em- 
ployment is less certain than it is today. Space does not permit us here to 
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discuss the practical applications of the child welfare parts of the Social 
Security Act but principals can obtain further details from the nearest office 
of the Social Security Board. 

Another angle of federal social security is how it may be extended to in- 
clude teachers in public schools. When the bill was first considered it was in- 
tended that the old-age retirement section should cover all gainfully employed 
persons. The constitutional rights of the states appeared to be insurmount- 
able, so state and local employees were omitted. Since that time various pro- 
posals have been made to include public employees but each bill has provoked 
heated discussion. It was the NEA Research Division that called attention 
to the first bills designed to extend social security to teachers; it has been 
the Research Division that has kept state and local officials informed during 
the past three years. 

Thousands of teachers are now protected by state and local retirement sys- 
tems and they believe that if they are included under federal social security 
their present systems will be curtailed or even abolished. There is real ground 
for these fears since local school districts (or the states) would have to pay 
the employer’s part under the old-age retirement plan. Many states and cities 
are now contributing to their own retirement systems. It is a question as to 
how many would be willing and able to pay for two retirement plans. 

At the same time it must be recognized that teacher retirement systems do 
not exist in a number of the states. These teachers and other school em- 
ployees want some kind of old-age protection. Also, the existing state teacher 
retirement systems do not provide annuities for the survivors of a teacher 
who dies nor do present systems adequately provide for teachers who shift 
employment between states. However, it must be said for existing state 
teacher retirement systems that in general they provide larger annuities for 
those who retire than are now provided for under the Social Security Act. 


What should be done and what attitude teachers should take depend upon 
the desires and present employment opportunities of many individual teachers. 
It is difficult to get a consensus of opinion. In recent months most of these 
teachers now under state and local retirement systems had reached the atti- 
tude: “If necessary, extend social security to those states that do not have 
retirement systems but leave us out.” This position is not disturbed by the 
recent announcement of the so-called American Security Plan prepared by 
the National Resources Planning Board since the statement merely outlines 
general goals and procedures. It recommends that occupational groups not 
now covered should be included when it becomes clear that they would benefit 
significantly by social security old-age protection. 

Several bills now in Congress might extend social security to teachers. The 
most comprehensive bill now being considered is S. 281 introduced by Sena- 
tor Green. His bill anticipated some of the proposals in the American Se- 
curity Plan. With the report of the National Resources Planning Board the 
problem is now resting on the doorstep of Congress. Whether or not the 
issue becomes acute in the next few months will depend upon such factors as: 
(1) the progress of the war, bringing nearer many postwar security ques 
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tions, and (2) the attitude of taxpayers toward additional federal deductions 
from pay envelopes. 

Social security obviously then is not an academic discussion in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is a program that may definitely affect the lives of the children 
we teach and it may reach into our own pocketbooks in order to provide the 
minimum security protection that most of us must admit is necessary in 
American life. 

But let us realize that we cannot have our cake and eat it too. Social se- 
curity has to be paid for from taxes; schools are paid for from taxes; the 
war must be paid for from taxes. If the income of the American people con- 
tinues at high level, it should be possible to finance all of these demands. If 
national income declines, then the payment of some or all of these obliga- 
tions must be curtailed or indefinitely postponed. Education cannot be post- 
poned. These are but a few of the hard facts that must be dealt with by prin- 
cipals, not only in their roles as teachers, but in their capacities as citizens. 


Federal Aid 


During the two decades of its existence the NEA Research Division has 
published a number of reports showing the inability of many states to pro- 
vide adequate programs of education. These reports have been widely quoted 
at Congressional hearings and in professional meetings. 

Today the NEA is sponsoring a bill (S. 637) designed to allevtate some of 
the distressing signs of disintegration within the profession. Again the Re- 
search Division is expected to supply the statistical evidence. To do this is a 
difficult task because school systems continue to neglect the proper collection 
and recording of statistical data. For some unexplained reason administrators 
think that research workers can provide at a moment’s notice all of the facts 
needed when for years the recording of these facts has been on a “hit and 
miss” basis. Yet in spite of difficulties it seems reasonable to estimate certain 
aspects of the current situation between June 1942 and February 1943: 

(1) About 180,000 teachers resigned or changed their position as com- 
pared with about 93,000 teacher turnover in a normal year. 

(2) Possibly 39,000 teachers have entered the armed services and almost 
an equal number have taken positions in the war industries or in other private 
employment. These are losses to the profession such as has not been faced 
since World War I. 

(3) Partly to meet the teacher shortage situation the states have issued 
over 37,000 emergency certificates—nearly nine times as many as in a normal 
year. Many of the persons teaching on emergency certificates have training 
below that which has become professionally acceptable in recent years. This 
influx raises many questions of salaries, tenure, and retirement which will 
persist in the postwar period. 

(4) In 1942-43, out of a total of about 894,000 classroom teachers, princi- 
pals, and supervisors, 360,000 are paid less than $1200 for the year’s work ; 
66,000 will receive less than $600 this year. Consider these facts in the light 
of a 20 percent rise in living costs. 
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The present teacher shortage situation is fundamentally one of economic 
security. The 66,000 receiving less than $600 per year are going to take 
higher-paying war jobs if they can get them. Thousands of others at the 
higher levels can improve themselves at this time by entering nonteaching 
occupations. Very few former teachers will return to the profession under 
existing circumstances. In truth, the profession faces one of the most critical 
periods in its history. The proposed federal aid bill (S. 637), while not a 
complete answer, could be in some respects like a three-inch stream of water 
turned on a burning house. The difficulty now is to get the firemen to stop 
debating as to who should turn on the water. 


International Relations 


For a number of years the NEA Research Division has been helping the 
NEA Committee on International Relations prepare its reports. In spite of 
limited funds several useful bulletins have been produced. 

During the past few years, with the aid of outside funds, the Committee 
and the Division have produced the newsletter Among Us. This publication 
focuses attention on Latin American relationships. Five times each year 
nearly 50,000 copies are sent to city and county superintendents, principals, 
classroom teachers, and others who are interested. 

The response to the newsletter has been gratifying. Hundreds of letters 
have been received from classroom teachers and principals reporting on the 
usefulness of the newsletter both for content materials and as a guide to 
other sources. This situation is as it should be. Those on the front lines of 
education need ammunition and it has been the aim of the Committee and the 
Division to serve where most needed. 

There have been some who have been cynical about educators’ newly dis- 
covered interest in Latin America. Perhaps we deserve criticism but present- 
day efforts to build hemispheric understanding are not to be scorned. The 
culture of Latin America has much to offer in enrichment of the culture of 
the United States. In fact, it is but another expression of the Spanish influ- 
ences which, tho deeply rooted in the Far West and Southwest, have been 
generally ignored by our schools and the public. 

There are economic reasons also for closer ties with Latin America. How 
many of us have missed those extra cups of coffee! Latin America is rich in 
minerals and other raw products which we shall need after the war in main- 
taining that “full employment” so freely discussed by planners. In obtaining 
these resources we do not need to exploit the countries to the South but rather 
to work with them in raising the standard of living of their peoples. If our 
behavior is constructive and wholesome, then it will be because our schools 
have helped both children and adults to have the right attitudes toward our 
America neighbors. These possibilities may seem remote to the principals of 
today and yet in education we are building tomorrow today. 

The Committee and the Division are also interested in other aspects of the 
international relations scene. A bibliography on the Far East has been dis- 
tributed and a supplement will be issued this spring. Another bibliography is 
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being prepared on postwar planning. These will be helpful not only for use 
with class groups but also in putting teachers as citizens in touch with prob- 
lems of great significance. 


Safety Education 

Utilizing almost entirely funds supplied by a safety foundation, the NEA 
Research Division has issued a number of helpful bulletins on safety educa- 
tion. These too have been designed for the front-line trenches—units of work, 
bibliographies, checklists, list of films, and so forth. Thousands have been 
§old and have proved useful in many individual schools and communities. 

The most recent release has been a checklist of school safety in wartime. 
This list is especially helpful to principals who wish to anticipate some emer- 
gency situations which may arise during an air raid. 

Safety education may seem to be a peculiar topic for emphasis in wartime 
but it does have a logical demand. In the first place thousands of persons 
have a new pattern of life. More of them ride in buses; there are fewer cars 
on the streets so we take unnecessary chances; congestion in defense areas 
makes for accidents ; lack of manpower encourages the entry of younger chil- 
dren into more hazardous occupations ; lack of adult supervision of children 
in nonschool hours; and makeshift equipment in homes where new replace- 
ments or expert repairs are no longer available. These are but a few of the 
areas that need to be watched. 

3ut there is also another lesson in wartime to be obtained from safety edu- 
cation. That is the lesson of conservation. By reducing accidents we conserve 
medical supplies and relieve pressure upon the time of doctors and nurses. 
We are faced also with the necessity of conserving food, gas, oil, paper, 
rubber, and dozens of items that have existed in abundance. The saving of 
lives and the prevention of needless pain are lessons to be learned along with 
those designed to conserve material things. 


A Final Word 


The foregoing brief glimpses into current problems reveal some of those 
in which the NEA Research Division is interested. Many times our interest 
in these and similar subjects has been aroused because classroom teachers 
and principals have asked us for help. We make no pretense of being all wise. 
We have definite limitations in our personnel and financial resources. It is 
our hope, however, to keep our feet on the ground where we are available in 
a practical way to those who want our help. You can help us hold our glim- 
mering tapers to the sun by supporting your Department and the Association. 


“Our educational forces must be organized and on the alert 
in every branch to prevent the enemy’s frontal assaults, his aerial 
attacks, his infiltration attacks, and not the least his insidious 
fifth column. The enemy in our case is the forces which consciously 
or unconsciously prevent the optimum development of our pupils 
in the schools.”—South Dakota Education Association Journal. 
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-----“‘trom the Shores of Tripoli” 


Alice-Esther Garvin 
Member, English Department, New Haven High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


“Dear Miss Fitt, 
I hiked your letter ; thanks a million— 
All those years in school 
Seem far away: 
Yet maps and globes and tales of 
Northern Africa 
Were real and true; because you’d been here 
As a young romantic— 
Perhaps you were a poet and a dreamer and we 
Never knew— 
The whole terrain is now familiar to me; 
Sand and heat and spiders, flies, and fleas; we hunt 
The asps, and kill the bugs. 
Miss Fitt, 
I’d swop a week of steaks and stews to sit again 
In class and hear you say, 
‘And for tomorrow’s homework, take.... 


’ 


A thousand endless years have passed since then. 


Sometimes I wonder why I’m here and 

What I’m fighting for ; 

The lucky guys on furlough say the dances, 

Parties, movies, games— 

The pies, ice cream, hot dogs and hamburgs in New Haven are 
The same; 

Returning, grim, thin-lipped, they ask, 

“What are we fighting for? The ones back home are better off 
Than ever; 

Higher wages in their war jobs; 

Strikes whenever they get tired ; 

4-F fellows grabbing off more bucks a week than we get 

In a month— 

Is that what we’re fighting for?’ 

Miss Fitt, 

My mom writes to me every day—and asks me to be sure to put 
Some extra blankets on my cot, 

Gee! If I only had a cot... The ground is hard 

After four months.” 


* Courtesy New Haven Teachers’ Journal, February, 1943. 
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Direct, Individualized Supervision 
Carl H. Kumpf 


Principal, Eggertsville Elementary School, Eggertsville, New York 


Wholesome Attitudes toward Supervision—It has been our experience that 
supervision is most helpful when care is exercised first to secure the proper 
attitude toward it. Too little attention ordinarily is paid to this all important 
matter by the supervising principal, whose initial concern, then, will be an 
attempt to obtain the desired attitude toward supervision on the part of his 
teachers. Much of the dislike and even fear of¢supervision can be overcome 
by regarding supervision as a joint responsibility of the teachers and super- 
vising principal. By putting the emphasis in supervision on the cooperative 
work of teachers and supervisors, the older ideas of spying, snooping, and 
putting the teacher on the spot have frequently been eliminated completely. 

The result of such a shift in attitude is that teachers assume more initiative 
—often calling the principal, in his supervisory capacity, in to see lessons 
which they think are particularly good. This causes teachers to feel that the 
principal is quite as much interested in seeing them at their best as at their 
worst. Or invitations to visit may come as the result of problems on which 
teachers want help, which quickly builds the attitude that this supervising 
principal is there to render assistance. If the first observations of new teach- 
ers are made on the basis of teachers’ invitations, this alone may do wonders 
for their entire outlook and for their relationships with supervising officers. 

Another means of improving teacher attitudes toward supervision is dem- 
onstration teaching by the principal. And why shouldn’t the specialist in 
teaching know both the pupils and the problems of the teacher well enough 
occasionally to put his suggestions into practice in a demonstration lesson? 
What quicker and more effective means is there of eliminating from the 
teacher’s mind the thought that, “it’s easy enough to sit back and tell what 
is wrong with a lesson but quite another thing to stand before the class and 
actually do what is right.” (Which it is, we would all agree.) 

Still another factor which can do much to build or destroy proper attitudes 
toward supervision is the extent of “backing” which the principal gives to 
his staff. When teachers adjust their instruction according to his suggestions, 
is it not his inescapable duty to defend their practices against the criticisms 
of parents or others? Nothing more quickly stirs a teacher to rebellion against 
these suggestions than being left alone to answer criticisms traceable to them. 
Conversely, strong backing by the supervising principal in such cases tends 
to build up confidence in supervisory leadership and to cement relationships. 

The attitude of professional alertness should be encouraged as fully as 
possible. Recently our staff came forward with a pledge to cover a minimum 
of six semester hours of work or its equivalent in each ten-year period of 
teaching. Since by and large, they already were making more than that much 
effort toward in-service improvement, this proposal meant chiefly a more 
systematic check on such activities. It has given the opportunity, also, for the 
principal more often to recommend the types of courses or equivalent ex- 
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periences that in his opinion will be of most help to individual teachers. 

A final suggestion on cultivating wholesome attitudes toward supervisigy 
is that teachers must have definite evidence that a genuine personal intereg 
is taken in their work. If the impression should be given that supervision is; 
routine process, it is almost certain to stifle teacher interest in self-improvye 
ment. 

Individualized Supervisory Practices—Objectivity in supervision does much 
to make it direct and individualized. Moreover, just as no single step wil 
result in the appearance of wholesome teacher attitudes toward supervision, 
no supervisory device is equally effective with all teachers. Instead, a variety 
of devices must be used, each adapted to the needs of individual teachers. 

Teacher Rating—Various rating cards, marked with letter grades, ar 
commonly used by supervisors. Such scales usually attempt some analysis oj 
the teacher’s personal, social, scholarship, and teaching qualities. In addition, 
space is provided for pertinent remarks based on one or more classroom ob- 
servations. With such rating cards, the teachers are classified into “A”’ teach. 
ers, ““C” teachers, and so on. Although it was found that such scales can he 
used to an advantage in getting acquainted with the work of new teachers, the 
use of letter grades has proven somewhat objectionable. Moreover, sud 
scales emphasize watching the teacher, which does not seem to represent the 
best in supervisory practice. 

As a result of a year of study by our staff, we have built up for our own 
use a rating device which we consider more satisfactory. Whereas, most 
scales are teacher rating scales, ours is a rating scale for teaching. This, we 
believe, makes all the difference in the world both in teachers’ attitudes toward 
supervision and in the type and quality of supervisory suggestions. In order 
to evaluate teaching one must look primarily to the pupil rather than to the 
teacher. The five parts of the scale are concerned with social relationships 
classroom atmosphere, learning activities, accomplishment, and school spirit 
Each item under these main headings begins with the word, “pupils.” Wher 
an item observed is marked positive, this means that the teacher is attacking 
it well. When an item is marked negative, an investigation is made by both 
the teacher and supervising principal as to the best means of correction. The 
scale is such that it can be marked by both and used as the basis of a super- 
visory conference, comparing their estimates as to what took place during: 
certain lesson. This procedure makes the supervision individualized and ¢: 
rect, focusing it upon an individual teacher and also on a particular class. By 
directing the rating scale toward desired aims and outcomes and by writing 
it in terms of pupil progress, the attention of both principal and teacher have 
been focused on the same point—pupil growth. 

Self-rating—Another device, constructed by our staff and used by teachers 
of their own initiative, is a “Self-Improvement Scale for Teachers.” This 
scale is divided into three parts: Administrative qualities, cultural qualities 
and classroom qualities. Whenever a teacher wishes to evaluate her own work 
she checks herself on this scale. In some cases, then, she may come to tlt 
principal for a discussion of the results (even though he has not observe! 
that particular lesson). If the teacher finds anything needing attention, usuall 
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she makes this known to him and invites him to observe and advise remedial 
measures. This device puts a premium upon the teacher’s initiative. 


Analytic and special ratings—A scale which sometimes can be used to ad- 
vantage is one which measures the intensity of teaching and learning by being 
marked at somewhat regular intervals during a single lesson period. The com- 
pleted observation provides a graph indicating the quality of various parts of 
the lesson. Space for comments also is provided. This scale is particularly 
good for the teacher who makes a good beginning, then allows the class to 
wander, or for one who has a hard time getting started due to inadequate 
motivation. 


Leadership through example—Outside the field of rating scales and similar 
supervisory devices there are many additional ways of aiding individual 
teachers. Perhaps one of the best is for the principal to demonstrate the 
qualities of good teaching in the way he handles teacher-supervisor relation- 
ships. These should serve as a pattern for correct pupil-teacher relationships. 

Observation for a specific purpose is often helpful to certain teachers. For 
example, a teacher having difficulty with questioning can be helped by having 
the principal check specifically on questioning during one or several observa- 
tions. Such a check-up would show the number of thought questions, number 
of leading questions, number of rhetorical questions, distribution of questions 
through the class, number of questions per minute, number of correct an- 
swers, and so on. Other specific matters that can be checked in somewhat 
similar manner are: How the time of the class period is distributed to various 
activities, an attention profile of a class or individual, the amount and distri- 
bution of volunteer responses on the part of pupils, a study of pupils’ ques- 
tions, and data for case studies. 

Teacher-supervisor conferences—Some teachers like the device of having 
the supervisor leave on the teacher’s desk a memorandum of positive and 
negative criticisms at the conclusion of an observation. The teacher then 
brings this memorandum with her to a supervisory conference. The chief 
fault in this procedure is the lack of personal touch at the time of writing 
criticisms, for every principal knows that he should vary the type of criticism 
according to the person concerned and according to the immediate conditions 
affecting the work observed. 

A device that works well for some supervisory conferences is to ask the 
teacher to point out the strong points and the weak spots in a lesson which 
has been observed and to suggest next steps. Of course, in fairness to the 
teacher, she should know before the observation is made that such a con- 
ference will follow. Using this plan, it is sometimes possible for the teacher 
to be helped considerably yet without uttering many words during the con- 
ference. 

Assistance with lesson plans—In some cases the principal can give maxi- 
mum help by assisting teachers with their lesson plans. This ounce of pre- 
vention may cure many a pound of teaching ills. He can often help not only 
with the fundamentals of lesson planning but also help to cultivate the habit 
of planning in terms of what has occurred in recent lessons. 
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Professional reading—Provision of adequate professional literature in the 
school and having reports on professional books and articles in faculty meet. 
ings are devices widely used to improve instruction. Such general devices 
can be individualized if the principal will keep a card catalogue of significant 
books and articles and will suggest appropriate references to each teacher in 
terms of the solution of particular problems. In subsequent discussions, he 
can recommend modifications in the procedures described in the book or 
article in order more nearly to fit the problems of the teacher concerned, 
When several teachers need help along a certain line, cooperative study and 
group reports can be encouraged. This procedure becomes even more mean- 
ingful when he then checks on the extent to which suggestions gained through 
reading are actually applied in classroom work. 

Encouraging special interests—Encouraging specialization along some line 
has helped several teachers in our school. An attempt to do exceptionally fine 
work in social studies, for instance, was encouraged by such devices as (1) 
asking the teacher to check current professional literature for material on 
social studies and to report new ideas in this field to the remainder of the 
faculty; (2) encouraging the teacher to attend the social: studies section of 
teachers’ conventions, being on the lookout for supplementary material on 
the social studies; and (3) inviting this teacher to assist others with their 
problems in social studies instruction. The teacher concerned not only im- 
proved her ability to teach the social studies but increased her efficiency in 
other fields as well. 

Out-of-class activities—Through the supervision of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, the principal has an excellent opportunity to suggest—to the teachers 
needing such help—ways of making classroom procedure more informal and 
the material taught more interestingly. It is also an excellent channel through 
which to cultivate greater consideration for the individual pupil. 


Grade placement—An occasional change in grade assignment, either to 
that next above or below the grade usually taught, often helps teachers with 
problems of grade level. It helps them better to appraise the accomplishment 
of pupils entering or leaving the grade, and hastens the process of pupil- 
teacher adjustment. Teaching a series of two or three grades in cycles often 
accomplishes the same thing, and sometimes this plan may hold other ad- 
vantages for certain teachers. 

Experimentation—Growth in service far beyond the average amount can 
often be stimulated by encouraging a teacher to experiment with something 
more than the usual class procedures. For example, one of our second grade 
teachers revamped her program of reading instruction to correlate with the 
pupils’ activity work. Thus, instead of using a basal text and following it 
rather closely in the usual way, this teacher had each reading group read from 
various materials about whatever topic was under consideration in their actiy- 
ity unit. Each group, of course, read materials appropriate to its own level of 
reading achievement. Many fine results accrued from this experiment. Al 
though only the more capable teachers should be encouraged to experiment it 
this way, the supervisor’s obligation to take them beyond just good teaching is 
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fully as great as his responsibility for improving the work of mediocre 
| teachers. 

vices B= =6Cumulative records of teaching achievement—An indispensable tool of 
cant & supervision, in our school, is the file of records pertaining to the work of 
‘Tl — each teacher. Into this file goes any data gathered: Good units written by the 
» he F teacher, lesson plans, bits of outstanding work by her pupils, and all other 
K or available evidence of good work. Thus, bit by bit, a cumulative record is built 
ned. F of each teacher’s professional progress. The teacher's file is available to her 
and § (and only to her) so that she may be fully aware of all her ratings and so 
ean- F that she may have full knowledge of the material representing a cross section 
ough F of her work. The value of this device for making supervision an individual 
and direct matter can scarcely be over estimated. 





































rs Supervision According to Need—In conclusion, supervision is valuable 
“ only to the degree that it inspires the teaching staff to continuous, self-im- 
(1) provement efforts. As a result of supervision, teachers should be made to 


l "| feel that only their best work is acceptable. This result cannot be achieved if 
, = the supervising principal arbitrarily adopts any one pattern of teaching to 
nl} which all teachers must conform. He should keep clearly in mind the fact 
' } that no two teachers are alike and should give to each teacher the kind and 
= amount of supervisory help that is best adapted to her individual abilities, 


interests, and needs. 
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. Man QO er No school administrator who 
\ saw the blighting effect of the de- 
a2 pression days on young lives will 
hing TODAY and {TOMORROW ever forget that time, nor will he 
rade ever cease in his efforts to insure 


, . against a return of those days. We 
18 “F learned the terrible significance of a basic truth—that youth dare not be idle. 


from The war has intensified the need for occupational planning. Youth must 
a now make two plans, one for the war years and the other for the time when 
“a victory is won. There must be no interim of idleness and frustration. 


Address communications and make checks or money orders payable to— 
ntl— American Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
"98% Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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The Victory Gardens Campaign 


\Epitor’s Note: The following are excerpts from Book IV prepared by the U, §. 
Department of Agriculture, in Cooperation with the Bureau of Campaigns, Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C., in its campaign to promote the production, 
sharing, and proper use of food. These excerpts are from that portion of the book 
which will be of particular interest to elementary school principals. ) 


The Problem—The Nation needs the help of everyone who can grow 4 
good garden. In spite of the greatest production in history in 1942 and even 
greater planned production for 1943, wartime requirements for U. S. food 
supplies have increased even more rapidly than production. Farmers will need 
all the help they can get to meet their unprecedented food production respon- 
sibilities. Gardening is one of the best ways individual families and schools 
can help in supplying this vital implement of war. 

One-fourth of our total food production in 1943 will be needed for our 
armed forces and to help supply our allies, fighting men, and the workers 
who make their weapons. The size of our armed forces and the length of our 
battle lines grow daily. That means more food immediately and more for fu- 
ture use. Stockpiles of food must be accumulated to follow up the United 
Nations’ armies of invasion. The Axis strategy is to use starvation to beat 
conquered people into submission. The United Nations’ food strategy is to 
build with food new power to throw against the Axis. Hitler stripped North 
Africa of its food supplies. Food from America is helping French soldiers 
to take their places beside our own soldiers and against the Germans. Food 
from America helped to make the combined American and British campaign 
in Africa possible. 

The demand for food in this country has grown along with the demand on 
foreign fronts. Americans are working harder and earning more money with 
which to buy food, and as the supply of other goods gets smaller, an increas- 
ing proportion of consumer income becomes available for food purchases. 

Important amounts of the food supplies that go to war are dehydrated 

vegetables and fruits. Dehydration in 1943 will take four times as many vege- 
tables as in 1942 and most of this supply will go into army and lend-lease 
needs. 
The demands of war on metal supplies make it impossible to meet military 
and lend-lease needs for canned foods and still supply normal amounts to 
civilians. Thirty-five percent of the 1942 pack of the most important canned 
vegetables was set aside for army and lend-lease needs. Fifty percent or more 
of the 1943 pack of the important canned goods will be required for these 
needs. This means that civilians will have to depend more and more 
upon fresh supplies from commercial sources and that they will need to sup- 
plement these supplies through home garden production. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the military and lend-lease needs for canned supplies, it will be im- 
portant for gardeners to plan to store and preserve for winter use as much as 
possible of the products of the gardens. 

The wartime burden on the Nation’s transportation system will make tt 
impossible to ship over long distances the normal amounts of fresh vegetables 
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and fruits, especially the more bulky vegetables. This will require production 
of more of the civilian supplies close to consuming areas. 









































The Program—Victory gardeners can help in many ways to meet the war- 
time food production problem, and rural and town schools should further de- 
velop school gardens planned and managed on such a scale that will provide 
large supplies of fresh and processed vegetables for school lunches. 

A suggestive schedule that can be followed in planning Victory Gardens is: 
1. Stress the importance of Victory Gardens in the war and appeal for all 

who have suitable space to grow Victory Gardens. 

2. Discuss (a) selecting a good garden space; (b) how to prepare the soil ; 
and (c) what to plant and why. 

3. Teach the care of the garden, including cultivation, watering, and timely 
discussion on insect control. 

4, After the garden has gotten under way, start the discussion of canning and 
drying for winter use, timed to coincide with local harvest dates for spe- 
cific crops such as peas, green beans, and local fruits. 

. Start discussion of value of re-seeding and planting all kinds of vegetables 
which may be used in late fall and winter such as endive, Chinese cabbage, 
late cabbage, and kale. 

6. Continue discussion of canning and drying, and add storage of root crops 
—keyed to local harvest dates. For the Southern States, start discussion 
of fall gardens about September 1. 

School Lunch Gardens—There is a decided need for school vegetable gar- 
den plots where children will grow supplies of vegetables to be used fresh or 
processed in the school luncheons. Here the plots must be large enough and 
the crops grown as in a market garden to yield not only maximum of much 
needed vegetables, but also to yield greater educational value. Hotbeds and 
coldframes will be important adjuncts to such garden class work and garden 
cultivation and care must be well organized, with delegation and acceptance 
of individual and class responsibility. Summer care and cultivation must also 
be provided, by hiring boys or other help, under the watchful supervision of 
the instructor or a gardener. Provision must be made also with the aid of 
some pupils and instructors, or a local committee of interested parents, to 
harvest the vegetables when ready and process them for school lunch use. 
The opportunities here for consolidated rural schools, or the schools of small- 
nd towns, are very great. 


wn 


er cities a 

How to Arrange a Garden—If the garden plot slopes appréciably and is 
subject to soil erosion, the rows should not run up and down the hill. If the 
plot is nearly level, the rows run the long way of the area for con- 
venience in working. Tall-growing crops should be placed preferably on 
the north or west side of the garden so that they will not shade the low ones. 
The first plantings of small and early vegetables should be along the south or 
east side, if possible, later crops being sown progressively across the area. This 
orderly procedure helps avoid confusion and damage to the earlier sowings. 


How to Prepare the Soil—Commercial fertilizer, where needed, should be 
applied along the row in a band about 3 to 4 inches wide and about 2 inches 
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from the line where the seeds will be sown or the plants set. This can be don 
by scooping out a wide furrow about 2 inches deep with a good-sized commoy 
hoe and then distributing the fertilizer uniformly along the furrow. The fer. 
tilizer should not come in contact with the seed. 

How to Plant—All gardeners must guard against the common danger oj 
wasting seed by sowing it too thickly. This wastes labor also because the seed. 
lings must later be thinned by hand to a spacing that will allow proper devel. 
opment. Poor growth and poor-quality vegetables result when seed is sown too 
thick and the plants are not thinned out to proper spacing in the row. 

Bean and pea seeds should be spaced as the plants are to stand. These vege. 
tables should never be thinned in the rows. Small seeds like those of carrots 
collards, onions, parsnips, spinach, and turnips should be sown three or four 
times as thickly as the plants are to stand finally since usually many seeds fail 
to produce good seedlings. Surplus seedlings are thinned out before the 
plants crowd one another. Beet and chard “seeds” should be sown no thicker 
than the plants are to stand, because the “seeds” are really fruits, each con- 
taining several seeds. Some thinning is always necessary and thinned owt 
beets can be used as greens. Detailed information on spacing and _ planting 
dates should be obtained from reliable publications adapted to local conditions. 

Cultivating and Mulching—All weeds must be kept under control by 
thorough shallow cultivation or hoeing. Vegetable crops should not be culti- 
vated deeply because of danger to the roots that grow near the surface. Weeds 
that take root again readily after hoeing or pulling should be carried out of 
the garden. The garden should be cultivated as soon as the soil is dry enough 
after each rain or irrigation and as often in addition as is necessary to keep 
the weeds down. There is no proved benefit from stirring an already cultivated 
soil that is free of weeds. Care should be taken to avoid trampling and pack- 
ing the soil so far as practicable. Mulching between the rows with straw, 
dried lawn clippings, leaves, or similar material will help conserve moisture 
and keep down weeds. 


Garden Tools—The quantity of new garden implements, such as seeders, 
wheel hoes, hand plows, cultivators, hoes, rakes, and spades, will be limited 
in 1943. Therefore, care and repair of garden implements will be important 
Garden clubs and allotment garden centers can aid in making available sup- 
plies most useful through loan arrangements and by collecting implements 
that would not otherwise be used. Organizing glass jar and cap-collecting and 
clearing centers will help the canning program. 


Seed Supplies—The vegetable seed supply promises to be sufficient for 
Victory Garden needs in 1943, with the possible exception of onions, some 
varieties of cabbage, beets, and carrots. But waste of seed by careless sowing 
indifferent garden care, or planting in poor soil, should be avoided. Victory 
Gardeners should be prepared to accept alternate varieties of some kinds if 
the first choice is not available. This does not mean that varieties not appro- 
priate for certain situations or purposes should be accepted. The State Ex- 
tension Service can always give correct information on varieties best suited 
to farm and home conditions. 





—_—$—$———— 
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The City Elementary School and 
Community Relations 
C. L. Miller 


Principal, Garfield School, Elmore and Beekman Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In his excellent and challenging paper entitled “Relations of the Urban 
Community and the Modern School,” Dr. Ralph Tyler of the Chicago Uni- 
yersity claims that the present urban community is the most significant so- 
cial developments of modern time and that it is the logical culmination of an 
industrialized society, the cultural fruit of technology. 

The process of urbanization has been so rapid during the last generation 
and especially in the last decade that we have only begun to realize its signifi- 
cance as related to the change in the human being. Professor Burgess at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary on Environment and Education said, “A new type of 
human being is being created by the urban environment. He is not a new 
biological species but a new kind of personality, product not of the family, 
the play group, and the neighborhood, but of the urban way of life and of 
the Great Society.” 

The urban school of today is based on the ideology that the same motives 
and the same forces operate in the modern city as in the rural districts. “The 
civic, political, and social ideology of the village was used to explain urban 
behavior. This is not true; for urban communities differ from rural com- 
munities not only in size but in kind. Some of its major elements are essen- 
tially different—the central forces, its organizations, and its effects on its 
members.” If we accept these conclusions then’ we should re-examine the 
present school practice and theory in the light of increasing knowledge of 
the modern school community. 

What are some of the characteristics of the city community that are pro- 
ducing changes in the individual which modern educational and community 
relations must be concerned with? Dr. Tyler lists five: 


1. Continuous and Chaotic Stimulation—The city dweller is bombarded by 
a profusion of sharp stimuli on all five senses from morning to night. Whis- 
tles shriek, traffic roars, neon lights flash, air is made foul from the exhausts 
of buses and the smoke of factories, crowds shove and push, and everywhere 
is disorder and confusion. No wonder the city dweller appears nervous and 
overstimulated. 

2. Mechanization—Machines are everywhere in the city; they provide 
transportation ; they cool and heat buildings ; they process food and clothing ; 
they construct our gadgets. They have taken the place of workers in the fac- 
tories, they provide amusements in movie palaces, juke boxes, pin ball ma- 
chines, etc. They clean, launder, and mix foods in the home. The machine has 
made man’s body almost an anachronism, a thing to be fed and cared for but 
largely without functional significance. 


3. Impersonality—Although city people are thrown together in physical 
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contact many times each day, these contacts rarely involve personal relation. 
ships. Burgess says, “For the intimate personal relations of the countryside 
is substituted a network of external and generally pecuniary connections, 
The social distance between the employer and employee has widened. The 
worker feels himself a cog, a replaceable cog, in an immense economic system, 

“Social-service activities, formerly defined as friendly visiting, have be. 
come standardized and professional; charity is transmuted into social work, 
Society is no longer a group of friends and neighbors; it is the Great Society, 
in which the individual often finds himself an infinitesimal unit, enmeshed jy 
a vast system of mechanical, rational, and impersonal arrangements.” 

The major cohesive forces which held or bound the rural community to. 
gether were personal. These are largely lacking in the city. The city dweller 
becomes to a great extent a stranger on the street; more or less impervious 
to the human relationships surrounding him. 


4. Commercialism—Most of the needs of the man in the city are supplied 
through commercial institutions. The necessities of life are purchased; not 
grown, built, or processed. Movies, dances, bowling alleys, and many other 
forms of amusements and recreation are provided by business interests and 
with this change much spontaneity and informality have been lost. Children 
have allowances, pets are boarded out, beauty parlors are more numerous 
than hardware stores. The city dweller has lost the joy and pleasure that came 
through personally producing some of the necessities and amusements of his 
life. 


5. Complexity of Organization—Tyler mentions three aspects of this com- 
plexity of organization. First, organizations tend to isolate their members 
from contact with the members of other groups. Second, a large number oi 
these organizations were formed to represent a special interest or to set its 
members off from the rest of the community. These tend to divide the com- 
munity into unrelated or conflicting groups. Third, the average city dweller 
belongs to several of these groups which frequently represent conflicting 
purposes, ideals, and courses of action. Thus the city dweller is more likely 
to come into conflict with himself than the rural man. When we realize that 
a city of medium size has over one thousand organizations we can see the 
complexity of urban social life. 

The city dweller has a tremendous problem to overcome living as he does 
in an environment of continuous and chaotic stimulation, rigid mechanization, 
cold impersonalization, selfish commercialism, and confused and complex 
organizations. The city school must recognize these differences between rural 
life and urban life and adjust itself accordingly. 

It is my conviction that the modern city elementary school of today and 
tomorrow cannot of itself ignore these outstanding city characteristics. The 
school must have the help of the community and its resources. These re- 
sources are first, the parents of the children; second the people of the com- 
munity other than the parents; third, the organizations of the community 
both near and at large; and fourth, the opportunities afforded by the environ- 
ment of the community. For instanze in the characteristic of chaotic stimula 
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tion and its effect upon the city dweller the school must provide opportunities 
for rest and release of tensions, which is especially necessary for the younger 
children. This may call for special equipment and if the Board of Education 
js not in an immediate position to furnish it and if the school does not have 
the funds, we go to the Parent Teachers Association. 

Under this same heading the recreation program associated with the health 
program should provide less over-stimulating sports and more less-stimulat- 
ing sports. The recreation program of the community or city at large, should 
be so coordinated with the in-school program that conflicts of aims and pur- 
poses do not injure or destroy the contributions of the other. Both of these 
programs should provide continuously for the quieting of tensions. 

The urban schools should be closely identified with its Parent-Teacher Or- 
ganization. Remember this organization came into existence to bring into 
closer relation the school and the home so that parents and teachers might 
cooperate more intelligently in the training of the child and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public such united efforts as would secure 
for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
education. When the Parent-Teacher Organization was organized in 1897 
it set a pattern for community relationships that has been of unmatched 
benefit to the school. It emphasized that there are other teaching forces in a 
community beside the school teacher and it hoped to unite ail these forces for 
the enhancement of the school’s efforts. The monthly meetings with their so- 
cial hours provide a potentiality for the improvement of parent-teachers re- 
lations, that is not possible otherwise. I venture to say that to the same de- 
gree that the school and this organization work harmoniously and enthusiasti- 
cally together will the success of the school be measured. Personal contacts 
destroy suspicion, indifference, and misunderstanding and produce mutual 
respect and*friendship. The community and the school seriously need these 
friendly contacts for impersonal relations between the school and the home 
should not exist. 

The school is a social institution as well as an educational institution. When 
one is conscious of the significance of this statement he realizes that without 
the consideration of the community resources (parents, other citizens, or- 
ganizations, and community opportunities for school participation) in the 
program of a school it becomes an isolated institution that will die in the 
heart and minds of its patrons. 

The halls of the school should extend to the doorsteps of the homes and 
the institutions of a community and back again to the school. Its activities 
should assist the child at home and the home should assist the child at school. 
The proper teacher-pupil relationship will produce a wholesome teacher- 
parent relationship. The community sees the school through the eyes of its 
children. Children sell the schools, either short or long, either for or against 
school levies. The school cannot escape its community obligations. 

Schools should assist or initiate civic projects such as Community Beautifi- 
cation, Clean-Up Campaigns, Arbor Day Plantings, Victory Gardens, and 
Safety. Are we not assisting in the War Effort through the Junior Red Cross, 
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Purchase of War Stamps, Organization of the Junior Army, the Scrap Col. 
lection? Do not these efforts represent units of Social Welfare? Do they not 
present units of purpose whch provide learning by the doing? li these actiyi. 
ties are considered by a school as a nuisance or annoying, then that schoo 
will have little influence in the community’s progress. 


It is also obvious that in the planning and in the performance of these 
community’s related activities, it will be necessary to contact many of the 
community organizations and institutions, such as Kiwanis Club, Business 
Men’s Club, Boys’ and Girls’ Scouts, the homes and so forth, for assistance 
and guidance. 

Educational literature is becoming more and more potent with information 
on the use of community resources by the elementary school. There is a def- 
nite trend in this respect to show that the school staff is becoming more aware 
that the school is a social institution and that its main purpose is education 
for the community both now and tomorrow. This trend also recognizes that 
the superior type of citizenship does not happen but that it is the product of 
four teaching influences—the home, school, community, and church. 

When the United States Government asked the schools of our country last 
spring to distribute and explain the sugar ration books, it dignified as never 
before the public school system of America. It recognized that there was no 
other existing agency that could render that service so adequately, efficiently, 
and economically. This action recognized that schools are not only to provide 
instruction for the young but to serve and inform all the citizens of its com- 
munity. The annual report of the superintendent in his excellent booklet, 
“Your Cincinnati Schools in Wartime,” is a splendid resumé of a school sys- 
tem adjusting itself to assist our country and immediate community in an 
emergency. 

The broader aspect of the school’s function in a democracy has. finally and 
actually been recognized. It is now to be the central disseminator of human 
helpfulness to all the citizens of the community. The school program of the 
future will be extended to include informational and counselling services and 
it may also properly include the distribution of relief to the community. What 
are the trends in this direction? The school day is being lengthened, more 
and more nursery schools are being established, older children and adults are 
being trained for child care and home makers service, visiting teachers and 
school guidance clinics are contacting the home, children are being fed in the 
school with the assistance of the community welfare organizations, dental 
clinics move from school to school, and summer round-ups check-up the 
little preschooler. The school has still another relationship with the communi- 
ty; it should advise those community agencies endeavoring to use the schools 
for certain special functions that they wish the community to support. A case 
in point where the educational forces should give advice in the formation oi 
policy is that of mothers with small children who are urged to work in 
the defense factories. Is it necessary for these mothers to work in factories 
when nine million childless wives are available for that purpose? Every 
educator knows the perils that the children of an interrupted home life face 
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Such experiences should be used in the formation of policy, either local or 
national in scope. 
Thus, I have hoped to justify the position that the school should be the 





ve center of information relating to problems of employment, health and safety, 
housing, recreation, and even family relationships, and also that the school 
should be the agency for the distribution of relief to the families of its chil- 

ps dren. This would have the added benefit of eliminating the duplications of 

= social agencies. 

we Hence, if we wish to reduce the depressing effects of city life upon the 
city dweller, the school can no longer be an isolated institution of learning ; 

it must be the socializing and the integrating force of the community and so 

= become the center of service on the home front, both in war and in peace. 

en- 

ra 

rs Home State Honors Elementary Principal 

that We are sure that the members of the Department of Elementary School 


tof § Principals will be as delighted as was Headquarters to learn that one of its 
past vice presidents, Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, principal, Robert Gatewood 
last | School, Norfolk, Virginia, has received a signal honor from the Public Affairs 
aver | Committee of the Business and Professional Women’s Club, as the outstand- 
sno | ing woman of Norfolk for 1943-44. This presentation was made at the Bien- 
atly, J nial Public Affairs luncheon in February. 

vide Mrs. Joynes began her education in Indiana. She graduated from an ac- 
om- | credited high school in La Porte, Indiana, and from there attended the Uni- 
klet, ¥ versity of Michigan, and later received her A.B. degree from the University 
sys- J of Indiana. Her professional work was carried on at the College of William 
1 an Jand Mary. She has been active in professional organization work in Norfolk, 
Virginia, and throughout the United States. Many of the positions she has 
and | held in professional clubs are: treasurer of the Norfolk Education Associa- 
man § tion; organizer of the Department of Classroom Teachers of Virginia ; mem- 
the | ber of the executive board and president of the Department of Classroom 
and | leachers of the National Education Association; member of the credentials 
Vhat | Committee and the legislative committee of the National Education Associa- 
nore § tion; delegate of the Department of Classroom Teachers to Geneva, Switzer- 
sare | and to attend the World Federation of Education Associations ; vice presi- 
and | dent and member of the executive committee of the Department of Elemen- 
the ['aty School Principals of the National Education Association for several 
sntal | Yeats, and was one of the group which conceived the idea of the annual con- 
the | ferences on elementary education held by this Department ; vice president of 
uni: | the National Education Association, vice president of the Eastern Commercial 
iools | Association, and state director for Virginia for twelve years for the National 
case | Education Association. 

nof | Mrs. Joynes has always given generously of her time to any worthy cause 
k in or education. She rendered great assistance to the Department of Elemen- 
ories | “ty School Principals, when she was a member of the board and never tires 
very # “helping, even now, when her major interest is with our parent organiza- 
face. pon, the National Education Association. 
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Consumer Education as it Affects the 
Elementary School 


Julia Teasley 
Assistant Education Specialist, Office of Price Administration, Washington, D, ¢. 


Our government is stimulating American boys and girls to participate jy 
the program to “Buy 3—get 4,” that.is, to purchase War Stamps and Bonds 
It is equally interested in mobilizing them to defeat a 3-4 enemy combination, 
The first three are the Axis Powers; the fourth is inflation which all of y 
must combat on the home front. 


Why is this fourth enemy inflation dangerous? 


To most people it means that prices skyrocket ; that an income dollar buys 
only a fraction of what it did. In wartime this happens because people have 
more money in their pockets and less goods on which to spend it. As a result 
one bids against another, thus forcing prices to higher levels. Americans 
would not like to pay 92 cents for a dozen eggs, 78 cents for a pound of butter, 
or 27 cents for a pound of sugar. Yet, these are the peak prices paid during 
and just after World War I. In the post-war period prices crashed, bringing 
unemployment, business failures, and farm and home foreclosures. In Wor'd 
War II this must not happen again. 

In order to stop inflation our government, through the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, has placed ceilings on the prices of nearly all the things which 
make up our cost of living. Because ceiling prices, based on the highest price 
charged during the month of March, 1942, affect our essential living stand. 
ards, it is important that these ceiling prices are held. Toward this goal, schools 
can be a great service to their communities. 

The main points of the national wartime program to control inflation are 
simple. Teachers can develop short units of study through which puplis can 
gain an understanding of the different phases of the Office of Price Admin 
istration’s program to keep down the cost of living. Elementary school prin 
cipals and teachers know what enthusiasts children are. They know thai 
children can do much on the home front to fight higher prices. 

Projects which elementary principals and teachers use in teaching ele 
mentary school children about prices should build up basic understandings anv 
attitudes. 


What are the causes of inflation (this skyrocketing of prices) in wartime 


Higher salaries being paid by industry gives people more money to spend 
The change of many industries from their pre-war work (such as the auto 
mobile industry) into the making of war materials (such as planes) cause 
a scarcity of goods. With more money to spend and less materials on th 
market to buy, the law of supply and demand readily comes into existent 
and the article goes to the highest bidder. 


——— 
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Why have ceiling prices? 


To stop this fast upward movement of prices, a ceiling price was estab- 
lished last November, for most of the articles bought by consumers. Even 
ceilings on prices of many services and of rents have been established. The 
consumer needs to watch ceiling prices and pay no more than these. With the 
buyer now facing shortages in certain foods and goods, it has become neces- 
sary for him to consider not only the money value but also the number 
of ration points which have been assigned. All of this will naturally compli- 
cate the job of planning our daily lives since “prices” and “points” have to 
be kept in mind when buying. 


What are the dangers of inflation—of higher prices? 


When the cost of living continually increases, more money in the form of 
wages and salaries is needed with which to buy the necessities. Once the 
vicious circle gets started it seems almost impossible to break this upward 
trend. History shows that inflation is always followed by deflation and these 
high prices tumble. After World War I we know that people lost their jobs, 
as well the their property, and bread lines were formed in every city. With 
proper teaching now this catastrophe which is sure to come, if inflation con- 
tinues, can be averted later. 


What can the schools do to help? 


The schools have a responsibility for helping the pupils and their parents 
get the facts which underlie the new movements or regulations affecting all 
consumers. The high cost of living, the rationing program, ceiling prices of 
goods, services, etc., should be discussed in every classroom. The facts as 
they are stated today will be changed as the aspects of the war change, and new 
plans will have to be made to meet the demands at that time. The school needs 
to be ready to serve its pupils, the parents, and the community in developing 
the understandings needed. 

There are a number of topics related to price control which pupils can 
put into practice. 

a. Pupils can share what they have with others. In wartime sharing 
takes on new emphasis in that it eases the demand on scarce goods. 

b. They can buy only what they absolutely need, putting more of their 
incomes (allowances, etc.) into War Stamps and Bonds. 

c. They can take care of their clothing and help keep it in good repair, 
so that it will last as long as possible. 

A good reference on price control is “How You Can Keep Wartime Prices 


Down.” Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C., October, 1942. 
Free. 





‘OHE schools of the Nation are to be commended for the fine work they 
did in distributing so efficiently the War Ration Books to the citizens of their 
communities. Nothing but praise can be extended to the elementary princi- 
pals, who were the leaders in organizing the program. 
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Home Work—Responses of Children in "* Activity” 
and ‘'Regular’’ Schools in New York City 


C. W. Hunnicutt 


Head, Department of Elementary Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


“Homework” for elementary school children has long been a subject of 
controversy and research. Henry J. Otto in Elementary Education—I]/, Or- 
ganization and Administration, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 194}, 
pp. 444-5, has summarized the research on the elementary school level, stat- 
ing: “(a) there is a very small relationship between the amount of time spent 
in home study and pupil progress; (b) homework is not significantly related 
to achievement as measured by teachers’ marks or standardized tests; (c) 
homework at the elementary school level has a slight positive relationship to 
success in high school; (d) voluntary homework has about as many values 
as compulsory homework; (e) the benefits of assigned homework are too 
small to counterbalance the disadvantages, especially for pupils in poor homes; 
(£) compulsory homework does not result in sufficiently improved academic 
accomplishments to justify the retention of the ‘achievement argument’ as 
the chief justification for home-study assignments. 

“Generally speaking, the evidence and opinion of educators are against 
homework, at least the conventional kind of homework.” 

In the Survey of the Curriculum Experiment with the Activity Program in 
New York City Elementary Schools, prepared by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, under the direction of J. Cayce Morrison, entitled, “The 
Activity Program, A Curriculum Experiment,” one minor area of informa- 
tion sought was whether any difference existed between the children of these 
two types of schools with regard both to their attitude toward school home- 
work and to the amount performed. This was not to be a part of the general 
evaluation of the two programs, but was included for its special interest. Two 
items dealing with home work were included in the “What I Believe and Do” 
test (a description of this test and its results may be found in: New York 
State Education Department. Samples may be obtained from the author, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York) administered to 1135 children of 
the upper sixth grades of four matched pairs of schools committed respec- 
tively to an “activity” and to a “regular” pattern of teaching. The results have 
not been previously reported. 

In one part of the test the children were asked to reply “yes,” “no” of 
“unable to answer”, to the question “Do you think the teacher should requite 
you to do arithmetic problems at home?” The replies were analyzed by sex 
and by the type of program to which each school was committed. Moreover, 
the scores of children of the academically best and of the academically slowest 
class of the grade within each school were segregated for further analysis. 

The differences between children of the respective programs in response 
to this item were negligible. Of the boys in the “activity” schools, 39 percetll 
(all percentages are reported to the nearest whole percent) replied “yes’ 
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34 percent replied “no”, and 27 percent were undecided ; the percentages for 
boys in the “regular” schools were 40, 35, and 25 respectively. Similarly 
slight differences appeared between the girls of the two programs. 

However, relatively significant sex differences were revealed. While 35 
rcent of the boys were opposed to homework, only 29 percent of the girls 
yoted negatively. The Chi Square technique showed a level of confidence of 
0.02, indicating fair statistical significance. 

No important differences appeared between children of the better and those 
of the slower groups. This was true in the case of both boys and girls. 

In another part of the test, the children were asked to reply whether during 
the past week they had done school homework “many times”, “once or twice’’, 
or “not at all”. As above, the replies were analyzed by sex, superior or inferior 
groupings, and the type of program to which the child’s school was com- 
mitted. Many differences appeared. Of the boys in the “activity” schools, 
60 percent replied “many times’, 22 percent “once or twice” and 18 percent 
“not at all”; percentages for boys in the “regular” schools were 70, 14, and 
16. The level of confidence for these differences was 0.01, indicating signifi- 
cant differences. There were no significant diflerences between the girls of 
the two programs. Percentages of girls of the “activity” schools checking the 
respective answers were 71, 18, and 11; of the “regular” schools, 75, 14, 
and 11. 

It is apparent from the above percentages that sex differences were large. 
More girls than boys reported performing homework often. The level of 
confidence for the differences between the boys as a whole, and the girls 
asa whole was less than 0.01, showing a high statistical significance. Examina- 
tion of the figures in the above paragraph indicates a greater difference be- 
tween sexes in the “activity” than in the “‘regular” schools. Of all four groups, 
the boys in the “activity” schools report the smallest percentage doing regular 
homework and the largest percentage doing none during the week. 

Comparison of the scores of the most competent class groups with those 
of the least competent academically revealed some differences. While 67 
percent of the girls in the brighter classes reported homework done “many 
times during the week”, 80 percent of the girls in the slower groups so re- 
ported. One gathers an impression of social pressures forcing the slow girls 
to struggle valiantly to conform to cultural patterns. On the other hand, the 
tend for boys was reversed (though differences here were too small to be 
tiable). Of the boys in the quicker groups, 67 percent checked “many 
times” and 14 percent checked “not at all” ; percentages for boys of the slow 
soups were 61 and 21, respectively. Fewer boys (61 percent) than girls 
(80 percent) in the slower groups were doing regular homework in an effort 
to meet school standards. Was this symptomatic of rebellion or a feeling of 
defeat on the part of the slow boys? 

It may be inferred that a great many children were doing homework rather 
willingly. Of the total number of children, 32 percent thought they should 
tot be required to do homework; 29 percent were undecided and only 39 
percent felt they should be required to do it. At the same time, 69 percent 
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reported having done homework “many times” during the past week, and ad. 
ditional 17 percent “once or twice”, and only 14 percent reported having done 
none at all. On the other hand, these facts may reveal a large amount oj 
voluntary homework being performed. 

In summary, sixth grade children in New York City schools committed 
to “activity” and to “regular” programs of teaching were asked to indicate 
their attitude toward homework and the amount of homework they were 
doing. Sex differences were pronounced. Boys were more opposed to home. 
work and reported doing less. There were no important differences either 
between “activity” and “regular” children or between good students and poor 
in attitude toward homework, but differences in amount done appeared. Both 
boys and girls of the “regular” schools reported more homework done. In 
comparison of good and poor students, girls of the slow groups did more 
homework than girls of the last groups, but boys of slow groups did less than 
other boys. (This last difference was not statistically significant.) Over half 
the children who reported doing homework were not convinced that it should 
be required. 





Lieutenant-Colonel Laurence McK. enny 


On November 16, 1942, the Department of Elementary School Principals 
learned of the first casualty among its members in World War II. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Laurence A. McKenny, principal, Breitmeyer School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, lost his life in the South Sea Islands. He is also the first of the Detroit 
School system to be killed in service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel McKenny served in the first World War in the Signa 
Corps and continued his training for many years in the Officers Reserve 
Corps in the Michigan National Guard. He was granted a leave of absence 
from his school for military duty in 1940, and was sent overseas in May, 
1942. While assigned to the Quartermaster’s Division he asked to be place 
in combat service. On his first task force duty he was killed in action in 
New Guinea. 

Lieutenant-Colonel McKenny had been a member of the Detroit system 
for fifteen years. During that period he had risen from health education 
teacher to principal and had headed the Burbank and Smith Schools befor 
being promoted to the Breitmeyer the year that he left for the Army. Always 
devoted to children and their needs, he was head of the Goodfellow Fund, a 
organization which aims to bring happiness to poor children at Christm 
time. He was president of the Detroit Teachers Association and served his 
fellow teachers ably in that capacity. It has been agreed by the Detroit Boar 
of Education, upon a request made by his colleagues, that a future schoo 
should be named in his honor. 

Education has lost a fine administrator and children a loyal friend, but 
quote from a letter written by him, he said, “There is a job to be done.” 
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Members in the Service 


In each issue of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PrincipaL Headquarters 
has listed members of the Department who have left their schools to enter 
the armed forces. Below we are listing an addition to the previous lists this 
year. We do not know where each of these people are now located; therefore 
we are listing only the name, the city, and the state from which they left. If 
you know of any other men and women, who are members of this Depart- 
ment, whose names should be included, please send them to Headquarters so 
that they may receive the proper recognition in the June issue of the bulletin. 





ALABAMA 
F. L. Kelly, Birmingham 


CALIFORNIA 


Arthur C. Hull, Carmel 
J. Fred Wilson, San Diego 


ILLINOIS 

Theodore Charlwood, Marissa 
IowA 

Sylvan G. Kramer, Ames 
MICHIGAN 

Laurence McKenny, Detroit 
MINNESOTA 

Stanley Helleloid, International 

Falls 

MissourRI 

Lloyd N. Smith, Hughesville 

Marion S. Schott, Kirksville 
New JERSEY 

J. Albin Timberman, Pemberton 
New Yorx 


Ellis B. Hyde, Danville 

Ambrose J. Boyd, New York 

Kenneth A. Lant, Rochester 

Henry H. Bormann, Rockville 
Center 


OHIO 


John M. Emde, Akron 
R. A. Downing, Mentor 


OKLAHOMA 
Byard Anderson, Perry 
Paul L. Heilman, Tulsa 
OREGON 


Milton W. Field, Portland 


SoutH CAROLINA 
John F. Potts, Columbia 


TENNESSEE 
Thomas Johnston, Knoxville 


TEXAS 
W. L. Darnell, Austin 
Mrs. Bun Bate Brusse, Houston 
V. C. Burk, Houston 
Albert A. Walls, Houston 
Edgar Summerlin, Jacksonville 


VIRGINIA 
S. R. Butler, Norfolk 


W ASHINGTON 


George Klausler, Spokane 
Oliver Ireland, Winlock 


WeEsT VIRGINIA 
Glen Shinabery, Buckeye 
Vernon A. Staggers, Piedmont 


Among this group are two more of our splendid State Representatives— 
J le hl 
W. L. Darnell of Texas, and Thomas Johnston of Tennessee. 
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“he cAmerican Glag 


(See picture appearing on front cover) 


The picture on the front of this bulletin is of John David 


Norton, son of Dr. and Mrs. John K. Norton, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, New York. 


When Freedom, from her mountain-height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand, 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


—The American Citizens Handbook. 
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